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HE magnitude of the Tokio disaster can hardly 
be exaggerated. There is as yet no official 
report either of the number of lives that 

have been lost or of the material damage that has been 
done. But if the unofficial reports which have reached 
Europe are even approximately correct, this is the 
greatest human disaster in all recorded history. The 
number of persons who died violent deaths in Tokio 
and Yokohama within the space of a few hours is 
apparently not far short of the number of men of 
British nationality who were killed during the four 
years of the Great War. Japan lost comparatively 
few lives in the War, but she has now made up 
that deficiency. No words of formal sympathy can 
be adequate. Japan has suffered from a visitation 
of uncontrollable forces, and there is no language 
in which we can express the emotions which such 
Visitations evoke. Tokio is one of the half-dozen 
greatest cities in the world—greater than Paris—and 
apparently it has been utterly destroyed. The effects 
of so huge a catastrophe will only gradually be realised. 
* * * 

With the general merits of the Greco-Italian crisis 
we deal elsewhere. The quarrel itself is a trifle. The 
Italian navy has already vindicated the honour of 
Italy by killing more Greeks than the Greeks killed 
Italians, but apparently that is not to be the end. 
Mussolini hints that in certain circumstances he might 
keep Corfu—which would be not a trifle to those States 
that have interests in the Adriatic and Mediterranean. 
But the really serious feature in this stupidly exag- 
gerated conflict is the challenge to the authority of the 

€ of Nations. Mussolini has defied the League. 
If he can defy it with impunity, the League ceases ipso 


facto to exist as a serious factor in the politics of Europe. 
For that reason the quarrel is serious. It is not likely 
to lead to war, but it may lead to a final discrediting 
of the League of Nations—already dangerously dis- 
credited by its action regarding Upper Silesia and the 
Saar Valley. The next few days will decide whether 
the League—as at present organised—has any real 
meaning or whether it is merely a sham that must be 
swept away before real peace can be re-established in 
Europe. If it does not put in force against a recal- 
citrant Italy every “sanction” which it has power 
to ordain, then it is a useless body. If it can do 
nothing in a silly little “ crisis’’ of this kind it can 
certainly do nothing in bigger crises, and may by its 
nominal existence do more harm than good. We 
shall know in a few days whether it is worth support 
or whether we must look to an organisation of a quite 
different kind to enforce peace in Europe. 
* * * 

An encouraging account of trade prospects in Russia 
is given by the “ Becos”’ deputation which has just 
returned from Moscow. Becos Traders, Limited, repre- 
sents a large and important group of British engineering 
firms, formed some ten years ago for trading with 
Russia, and the chief objects of this deputation were 
to get old businesses started again and to discover 
new openings. They are optimistic as a result of their 
visit. Members of the deputation have been parti- 
cularly struck with the success of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in financial reconstruction. The currency is 
being stabilised on a gold basis, taxation is being care- 
fully but resolutely imposed, and a sort of “‘ Geddes 
axe ”’ has been applied to the cutting down of waste. 
Commerce, says Mr. Marshall, the managing director 
of Becos, is now entirely free, and foreign trade, which 
was until recently kept tight in Governmental control, 
is emerging into freedom. The Soviet Government's 
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first concern now is the development of agriculture 
and of transport facilities, and-there should be large 
openings here for British manufacturers. Is it not 
time that the British Government changed its stupid 
attitude to Russia? It is absurd to go on withholding 
recognition, and it is even more absurd to exclude 
Russia from the operation of the Trade Facilities and 
Export Credits Acts. And when, by the way, is the 
Times going to abandon its petty spitefulness and 
mendacity about Russian affairs? Only two or three 
days before the return of the Becos party, the Times 
gave prominence to a message from its Riga corre- 
spondent, who said he “learned from a trustworthy 
source that the impressions gained by the party in 
Russia were unfavourable and that they were not 
optimistic with regard to trade prospects.” 
* * * 


The prediction that in external affairs the Coolidge 
Administration would be more positive than its pre- 
decessor is borne out by the speech of the American 
Secretary of State on the Monroe Doctrine. This 
is the most significant statement of the position of the 
United States in the Western hemisphere that we have 
had since the first stage of President Wilson’s term. 
Mr. Hughes made three points: (1) that the Doctrine 
is a policy of self-defence ; (2) that, since it is distinc- 
tively the policy of the United States, Washington 
must be the sole judge of its interpretation and applica- 
tion; (3) that it does not infringe the sovereignty of 
any other American republic. Having so defined the 
ground, Mr. Hughes entered upon a defensive argu- 
ment, made necessary by the widespread misgiving 
in Latin America as to what the United States is doing 
or intending as to interference or superintendence in 
Central and Southern America. There was no such 
purpose, Mr. Hughes contended; the United States 
had no wish to establish protectorates in Central 
America or the Caribbean Sea. He used language, 
however, which implied that not only intervention, 
but the imposition of imperial control would in certain 
circumstances be the policy of the Washington Govern- 
ment. The plain truth of this highly important 
matter is that Mr. Hughes’s statement does not 
harmonise with the facts and their implications. Over 
Haiti and San Domingo the authority of Washington is 
to-day supreme. A further intervention in Cuba is im- 
pending. In Guatemala, Nicaragua and other central 
American republics the power of financial administration, 
directed by Wall Street, is so complete that to speak 
of non-infringement of sovereignty or independence 
is merely to play with words. The immense expansion 
of control began to take shape under President Wilson, 
who preferred to speak of the Monroe Doctrine as a 
system of “regional understandings.”” Mr. Hughes 
has made it clear that no such gentle term would cover 
the present purposes of the State Department. 

* * * 


The Indian scene is anything but promising for the 
elections to the Legislative Assemblies which are 
rapidly approaching. The party situation is endlessly 
confused; there is no definite issue between the 
Indian constitutionalists and the various sections 
which, at the time of the first elections three years 
ago, were united under the banner of Non-co-operation, 
and in all the major provinces racial and religious 





——, 


faction is raging as it has hardly raged within liyj 
memory. Nothing now can prevent the bittereg 
electoral fights between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
the more so as the passions which have been teari 
the Punjab ever since the tragic outbreaks of 1919 have, 
during the past few weeks, spread over the United 
Provinces. In the Madras Presidency, it would appear, 
the acutest differences are those between Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins, while in the Central Provinces, 
where nationalist fervour has recently been greatly 
excited, a fresh turn to the situation has been given 
by a controversy over the alleged weakness of the 
provincial Government in releasing several hundreds 
of prisoners arrested during the national flag disturb. 
ances. Mr. Sastri and his associates, moving decidedly 
towards the left since the Kenya decision, have evidently 
been cherishing the hope that the disabilities of Indians 
in the Empire might be made a general rallying cry 
in the elections. They will be disappointed. The cry 
was remarkably effective during the long conflict over 
the position of Indians in South Africa; but it can be 
of little avail at a time when not only Hindus and 
Mohammedans, but the factions into which these two 
great divisions themselves divide, are at each other's 
throats. 
* * * 


It is unfortunate that the Trades Union Congress, 
meeting at Plymouth this week, should have allowed 
so much of its time to be taken up by disputes between 
rival Trade Unions. At a time like the present the 
delegates to Congress, gathered from all trades and all 
parts of the country, have more important work to do 
than the washing in public of the dirty linen of their 
movement. Inter-union disputes are, in the absence 
of strong central organisation, doubtless to some extent 
inevitable, and their prevalence just now is due largely 
to falling membership and bad trade, which make 
Trade Unions resort to any shift to hold or get members. 
But the wrangling which has taken place this week, 
and especially the allegations and counter-allegations 
of “‘poaching”’ made by Union against Union, are not 
edifying. It is surely high time for the Trade Unions 
to devise some means of settling differences of this sort. 
The General Council of Congress is supposed to be the 
** General Staff’’ of the movement. If so, it clearly 
ought to have power to decide what classes of workers 
a particular Society is entitled or not entitled to organis. 
At present, even if it has the power in theory, it seems 
afraid to use it, with the result that each Union does 
what it likes, in the assurance that its action will be 
condoned and no censure fall upon it. Obviously the 
problem is difficult, but surely it is not insoluble. 


* * * 


There has been considerable argument over the 
question whether the new Secretary to the Trades 
Union Congress, who is being elected as successor 
Mr. Bowerman this week, should or should not be 
allowed to stand for Parliament. Mr. Bowerman hss 
held both positions for many years; but there has beet 
a strong feeling that a man cannot both run the Congres 
machine efficiently and attend to his duties in Parlis 
ment. The new Secretary, therefore, whoever he 5 
will not be allowed to become a candidate. This 
probably, is a wise decision. The efficiency of the 
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Labour Party in Parliament has been seriously impaired 
by the “ twicer’’—the man who, in addition to his 
political work, has the running of a big Trade Union 
on his shoulders. But, if the new principle is to be 
“one man, one job,” a good many Trade Unions will 
have to raise their salary scales, as the Congress itself 
has done on this occasion, and some provision beyond 
the State £400 a year will have to be made for Members 
who have no other source of income. Being a Labour 
MP. is an expensive and toilsome job ; for constituents 
expect more from him than from a Liberal or Conserva- 
tive Member, and he has usually no private means. 
Starvation salaries are good neither for the industrial 
nor for the political work of the Labour movement. 
* . * 


Sir Ernest Wild, the Recorder of London, has again 
drawn attention this week to the unnecessary cruelty 
of keeping men in prison before trial by fixing bail in 
amounts higher than they can reasonably be expected 
to secure. It is a principle of English law that a man 
isto be treated as innocent until he is proved to be guilty, 
and that bail is to be used only as a security against 
his running — and not as a means of keeping untried 
persons in gaol. Yet it has become clear, from a 
considerable number of recent cases, that it is being 
freely used for the latter purpose. Not only is bail often 
refused, on the demand of the police, when it ought to 
be granted ; it is often granted nominally, under con- 
ditions which the prisoner cannot hope to fulfil. Sir 
Ernest Wild has repeatedly protested against this 

ractice, and his voice should carry considerable weight. 

ut one man’s protest is not enough. A great deal 
depends in these cases on the attitude of the police, and 
the public would welcome action by the Home Office, 
designed to prevent the abuse of the law. Moreover, 
the law itself needs re-stating. It is intolerable that 
men, who may have been guilty of no offence, should 
be kept in gaol, when there is no real fear of their 
running away, solely because they and their friends are 
poor. This is not the equality before the law of which 
we are accustomed to boast as the guiding principle of 
English justice. 


* *” * 


Lord Leverhulme has decided to make over the 
Island of Lewis as a gift to the inhabitants, and to sell 
back at a loss his property in the town of Stornoway. 
So ends a grandiose scheme of development and the 
fierce struggle to which it led. Lord Leverhulme 
bought Lewis and other islands—these he apparently 
means to retain—in 1918 and 1919, with the intention 
of building up round them a huge industrialised fishing 
enterprise, with fleets of well-equipped vessels and 
factories for canning and the seo ell of by-pro- 
ducts. The scheme was to cost several millions of 
pounds, and a very large sum was actually spent on 
the preparatory work. But these plans soon en- 
countered the fierce hostility of the population. Most 
of the island was already cut up into small holdings ; 
it was essential to Lord Leverhulme’s scheme that no 
more should be so divided. But the people, in defiance 
of the law, took possession of the remaining large farms, 
squatted and resisted ejectment. For some time the 
struggle continued ; but finally Lord Leverhulme gave 
it up. Apparently he bears no malice; for he now 
offers the land as a gift to the very folk who helped to 
a his schemes. He is not the first landlord who has 
ound the people of Lewis a hard nut to crack. The 

ghland crofter sticks to the old ways, and puts out 

8 strength against the onrush of industrialisation. 

> Le weverhulme’s plans would have made the people 

‘l Wis richer; but the dwellers in that inhospitable 

€ had their doubts whether he would have made 
them happier, 


An Irish correspondent writes: The entry of the 
Free State into the League of Nations is a step in the 
right direction. England has so long blotted out our 
whole horizon that we were in danger of thinking no 
other international questions existed than those in which 
she had an active finger in the pie. Up to this our 
attitude towards European affairs has been simplicity 
itself. We waited to see which side of a quarrel British 
statesmen espoused, and promptly ranged ourselves 
in the opposite camp, very often with results that made 
us look supremely foolish. Thus Republicans, who in 
1916 were hailing the Central Powers as “ our gallant 
Allies in Europe,” and justifying their right to trample 
on Belgium and deny Poland her freedom, are now, 
like Miss MacSwiney, encouraging France to crush the 
Ruhr in the hope that this may make difficulties for 
the British Government. Apparently these logicians 
never asked themselves what they would say if Belgians 
and Poles had sought to purchase British support by 
cheering on the Black and Tans. The best cure for 
diseased patriotism of this kind is to drag it out of the 
dark corner where it mouths and mumbles over ancient 
grievances, and let the wind of reality clear away some 
of its cobwebs. If the English bogey is not yet dead, 
the failure of the Republicans to use it with any effect 
in the elections is a welcome indication that it is no 
longer the dominant factor in our politics. ‘“‘ When 
my country takes her place amongst the nations of the 
earth,”’ said Robert Emmet in the speech from the 
dock, which is to Irish Nationalists what Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg oration is to Americans, “then, and not 
till then, let my epitaph be written.” By her entry 
into the League Ireland is at last able to write Emmet’s 
epitaph; and the fact that it rests with herself to say 
what influence she shal] exercise in European affairs 
in future should do much to bury out of sight the 
quarrel which has hitherto absorbed all her energies. 

- * * 


Another encouraging sign is the announcement 
that the Irish Statesman is to be revived and incorporated 
with the Irish Homestead, under the editorship of Mr. 
George Russell. We have no lack of political journalism 
in Ireland, but all too little criticism which endeavours 
to present problems in the round instead of from the 
angle of a party. A. E. is one of the few Irishmen who 
are “above the battle,” not in the sense of lofty 
superiority to the average man, but with the gift of 
bringing home to members of all parties a consciousness 
of the deeper implications of the controversies in which 
they are engaged. Though the Homestead was a 
severely technical paper in which politics were barred 
and literature could be dealt with only in the barest 
outline, A. E. gilded “ with philosophy like Plato's ”’ 
his discourses upon “ pigs, those unromantic beasts, 
policemen and potatoes” in a fashion that enthralled 
readers who have the haziest notions of silage farming 
and would have been hard put to it to distinguish 
between a separator and a Separatist. The special 
features of the Homestead are to be retained—a wise 
decision ensuring a popular audience, the lack of which 
hastened the failure of the majority of previous experi- 
ments of the kind,—but the scope of the paper is to be 
widened to include the discussion of policies and pro- 
blems of the new self-governing Ireland, its industrial 
as well as its agricultural developments, and the 
cultural aspect of national life. A. E.’s view is that 
the best antidote to the disputes about barren abstrac- 
tions in which we have dissipated so much intellectual 
energy is to focus attention upon constructive problems 
which the nation must solve if it is not to perish. A 


host in himself, Mr. Russell has secured in addition the 
services of practically every Irish writer of importance, 
and if the scheme receives the backing it deserves, the 
Irish Statesman may play as notable a part as did the 
Nation in the days of the Young Irelanders. 
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ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 
GC iess MUSSOLINI is not a man to let the 


grass grow under his feet—or under anyone 

else’s. The ink was scarcely dry on his ulti- 
matum to Athens before he had bombarded and seized 
Corfu. Having secured that “pledge,” he proceeds to 
warn all meddlers that Italy will manage this business 
for herself; no interference by the League of Nations 
will be tolerated. That, said Signor Salandra to the 
Council at Geneva on Wednesday, is the “ irrevocable 
decision’’ of Rome. And so Italy flings a challenge in 
the face of the League, which the League is bound to 
take up without faltering. If the League fails here, it 
will collapse amid the jeers of the world. 

No intelligent person can regard the Italian arguments 
against the League’s competence as serious. We have 
been told that the League cannot hear an appeal 
from Greece, because the revolutionary Government 
at Athens has not been recognised by all the Great 
Powers. This quibble is not only silly, but positively 
indecent in the mouth of Italy, who, like France, has 
recognised Colonel Gonatas’s Government. We are 
told again that the question at issue is the honour of 
Italy, and that the Covenant never contemplated a 
dispute over a nation’s honour being referred to the 
League. That is an astounding contention. Almost 
every difference that arises between one State and 
another can be represented as a question of honour, 
and to say that the framers and the signatories of the 
Covenant never thought of such a possibility is to 
suggest that they were congenital idiots. It is precisely 
in controversies in which national prestige is involved 
that the League can most usefully intervene and that 
its judgments, we should suppose, would be most 
readily accepted. The last of the extraordinary argu- 
ments put forward by the Italians is that the League 
has no right to interfere here, because there is no 
question of war, no threat of war. The aims of Italy, 
said Signor Mussolini, were entirely pacific, and even 
the little operation at Corfu had no hostile significance 
—the shells from the warships were the prelude to a 
“purely peaceful occupation.” A very pretty illus- 
tration of “Pax Romana’! A few days later Signor 
Mussolini, in an interview he gave to The Daily Mail 
correspondent in Rome, made his position still clearer. 
“* If the Greeks fulfil the conditions of my ultimatum,” 
he observed, “and pay up, I shall withdraw from 
Corfu, but they had better pay soon, for next week the 
price will be higher. These naval operations are 
expensive. ... If for any reason Greece does not 
pay, I shall remain in possession of Corfu indefinitely, 
It was Venetian territory for four centuries, anyway. 
I have no intention of occupying more Greek territory 
or of inflicting other penalties unless, of course, the 
Greeks are foolish enough to attack Italian subjects or 
property. In that case I should be forced to take 
immediate military action.” In face of all the facts 
and of Signor Mussolini’s own language, is it not 
childish to pretend that the League has no competence 
in this dispute? Here, it was plain from the outset, 


was “‘a dispute likely to lead to a rupture,” in the 


words of the Covenant, and Greece, as a Member State, 
quite properly asked for its submission to the League. 
Italy has preferred the path of violence, and Signor 
Mussolini is apparently glorying in his defiance. It 
seems hardly worth his while to tell us that “he 
respects the aims of the League,” whilst he makes long 
noses at Geneva. 





——e 


In this crisis the rest of us are forced into the position 
of having to choose between Italy and the League, 
It is a position which certainly no one in this count 
likes; but the overwhelming mass of public opinion 
is, we believe, convinced that Signor Mussolini has put 
himself badly in the wrong and that the League must 
be supported. A certain section of the Press, it is true, 
keeps up a daily clamour in favour of Italy. The organs 
of Lord Rothermere tell us that we ought not to irritate 
our old friends and allies, that Lord Curzon is a meddle. 
some fellow and Lord Robert Cecil “‘ a mischievoys 
fomenter of war”’; our simple duty is to lick the boots 
of the prudent and pacific Mussolini. The Daily Express 
sees the League of Nations as “ no longer a pretty toy, 
but an active menace,” and wants “ the mischief it js 
now trying to do put a stop to immediately.”’ On the 
other hand, while these critics at home are nagging at 
the British Government and the British people for 
being too idealistic, the Italian Press finds grossly 
material motives for our opposition to Signor Mussolini's 
swashbuckling. England is deliberately supporting 
Greece, it is said, for her own selfish ends, financial and 
commercial. This explanation is utterly wide of the 
mark. There is no pro-Greek sentiment in this country 
(Mr. Lloyd George cured us all pretty effectively of 
that); there are no British financial or commercial 
interests that could possibly be served by abetting 
Greece in a quarrel with Italy. There has, on the con- 
trary, long been an extremely friendly feeling towards 
Italy, and there was in this country the fullest possible 
sympathy with the Italians in their demand for just 
reparation for the murder of General Tallini and his 
companions. But the edge of that sympathy was 
decidedly blunted by the brutal ultimatum of Signor 
Mussolini. The terms that were hurled at the Greek 
Government outraged the British sense of fair-play, 
and the subsequent behaviour of the strong man of 
Rome has only served to confirm our feeling that he is 
out to play the bully, and that his game is one that 
threatens danger not merely to Greece but to all 
Europe. It is this danger that drives us, as it drives 
other States, to the support of the League; for the 
League, with all its weakness, offers the only way out 
of the predicament we are in. 

But what, after all, is the danger? The London 
journalists who fawn on Italy, of course, deny that 
there is anything to be anxious about. What does it 
matter to us who has Corfu? Nothing at all, we agree, 
if the possession of Corfu is treated as an abstract 
proposition. But unfortunately the possession of 
Corfu cannot be treated in that way. The circum 
stances and the method of its seizure constituted a2 
affront to international morality, and the continuance 
of the occupation by Italy would speedily make wat 
inevitable. Signor Mussolini has said that he wil 
withdraw from Corfu the moment the Greeks pay. But 
why does he immediately remind us that Italians held 
the island for four hundred years? Was this a mem 
flourish to show The Daily Mail readers that Signot 
Mussolini knows some history, or did it suggest that 
there was something more in his mind? We have 00 
desire to put any but the most charitable explanation 
on Signor Mussolini’s policy and conduct, and in ths 
crisis the most charitable explanation is that he ws 
carried away, with the mass of his people, by ® 
paroxysm of rage against the Greeks, and that every 
thing he has done for the last fortnight has been done 
in blind passion. But, however charitable we may 
choose to be, we had better remember that that explan® 
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tion has very little currency in Europe. Everybody 
who is interested in Italian politics knows very well 
that Fascism, which is in the saddle in Rome, is a 
nationalist movement, and an unsatisfied nationalist 
movement. Everybody knows that Signor Mussolini 
has made some remarkable public pronouncements 
about Italy’s claim to be mistress of the Adriatic and 
even of the Mediterranean. We need not discuss here 
the possible effects on France or on Great Britain if 
Italy were disposed to push such a claim. It is enough 
for the moment to remind ourselves of how an Italian 
Corfu would look to Jugoslavia. Let the clever gen- 
tlemen who ask, “‘ What does it matter who has 
Corfu?” study, first, the map of the Adriatic and its 
seaboard, and, secondly, the present relations of Italy 
and the Jugoslavs, and, thirdly, the jealousies and 
fears and ambitions of the medley of States in Central 
and Southern Europe—and they will find an answer 
that may give them food for thought. The occupation 
of Corfu by Italy is, in a word, a menace to the general 


peace. 
But this is not all. If nothing mattered except to 


get the Italians out of Corfu, it might be the simplest 
way for us all to help in the coercion of Greece. But 
what is really serious is Italy’s repudiation of the 
Covenant, her defiance of the League, her outrageous 
claim that, as a Great Power, she is not bound to 
observe diplomatic decencies towards a lesser Power. 
“Tt was time,’’ said Signor Mussolini, last Tuesday, 
“that some of those small Balkan States learned that 
Italy is not an insignificant nation of a few million 
inhabitants, but a Great Power strong in her own 
strength”’ The small Balkan States and all the other 
small States have duly noted that hectoring speech 
and the actions accompanying it, and they have 
already spoken their mind on the matter at Geneva. 
M. Branting and Dr. Nansen, representing Sweden 
and Norway, have both declared that their countries 
will withdraw from the League if Italy is allowed to 
go unchallenged, and the Little Entente States have 
given a similar warning. Belgium demands drastic 
action against Italy. Every one of the smaller States, 
in short, is bound, both in the name of justice and for 
the sake of its own security, to resist the doctrine of 
“might is right,” preached by Signor Mussolini. And 
we also are bound, not only in the name of justice but 
for the sake of our vital interests, to put ourselves at 
the head of this resistance. We need before everything 
a peaceful and orderly and law-respecting Europe, and 
that, we are firmly convinced, we shall never get 
by methods of violence. The French, it now seems 
probable, will march with us, despite their doubts and 
hesitations. There are many in France, of course, who 
see nothing to cavil at in Signor Mussolini’s policy— 
which, after all, has points of close resemblance to 
French policy in Germany—and who cherish no 
affection for the League. But the French are not 
fools, and they have two cogent reasons for opposing 
taly: one is their need for upholding the sanctity of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the other is their desire 
hot to antagonise the Little Entente and certain other 
small nations. To none of us, therefore, is the support 
of the League a piece of silly idealism; it is a policy 
of horse sense for all. For the League is not some 
Femote mystical entity; it is, at this juncture, the 
Public opinion of the world opposing the law of nations 
to the ferocious egoism of the Fascisti. 


Events are moving swiftly, and we cannot, as we 
write, predict what the next steps will be. We hope 






that, with the world solid against him, Signor Mussolini 
will come to his senses and make his submission to the 
League. If he shows any disposition to do that, the 
way will doubtless be made easy for him; no one 
wants to impose on Italy the humiliation she would 
impose on others. But if Italy remains obstinate, we 
hope that the League will be obstinate too. If the 
worst comes to the worst, every State must be ready 
to put into force the sanctions laid down against the 
Covenant-breaker. 


THREATS OF DISRUPTION 


DresDEN, September 8rd. 


AXONY is perhaps at present the most interesting 
part of Germany. As in Thuringia, the Govern- 
ment is Socialist, but, whereas in Thuringia the 

Socialists have a majority in Parliament, in Saxony the 
Ministerial majority is a coalition of Socialists and Com- 
munists. At the last general election no party obtained 
a clear majority in the Landtag, and the Socialists proposed 
to the Communists the formation of a coalition Government. 
The Communists refused to participate in the Government, 
but they agreed to support a Socialist Government on 
certain conditions. They are thus in a very strong position, 
for they hold the balance in the Landtag, the Government 
depends for its existence on their support, and they have 
the power while the Socialists have the responsibility. 
This situation has naturally increased the prestige of the 
Communist Party. In Dresden it is not numerically 
strong, the great majority of the workmen being Socialists ; 
but it is very strong in Leipzig and Halle, and in both towns 
it is steadily growing stronger. 

Since the Socialists are participating in a coalition with 
bourgeois parties of the Left, and even one of the Right, 
in the Government of the Reich, the relations between 
Saxony and the Reich are somewhat strained, and the 
position of the German Socialist Party is anomalous. 
I was in Thuringia and in Leipzig before coming to Dresden, 
and everything that I have heard and seen led me to the 
conclusion that the great majority of Socialists, both in 
Thuringia and in Saxony, are opposed to the participation 
of the Socialist Party in the “ Big Coalition.” Indeed, 
I have spoken with many Socialist workmen in both 
provinces and have not yet met one that approved of it. 
Herr Fellisch, the Saxon Minister for Economics, with 
whom I had a long conversation yesterday, confirmed 
the conclusion at which I had arrived. He said that in 
Saxony the overwhelming majority of the Socialists were 
opposed to Socialist participation in the Government of 
Dr. Stresemann, but that the Saxon Socialists would not 
make any factious opposition to that Government. They 
would give it a chance to fulfil its engagements, especially 
as regards the “ conscription of wealth,” but, if it did not 
fulfil them, they would demand the resignation of the 
Socialist Ministers. Herr Fellisch added that the 
scepticism of Saxon and Thuringian Socialists in regard 
to the Stresemann Cabinet was, in his opinion, very natural. 
The Communists are, of course, making an uncompromising 
opposition to the new Government of the Reich, and I am 
not sure that all the rank and file of the Socialist Party 
in Saxony and Thuringia are prepared to take up so 
benevolent an attitude towards it as Herr Fellisch suggested. 
I think that the unity of the German Socialist Party is 
threatened by this conflict of opinion and policy. In 
Saxony the Socialists are co-operating with the Com- 
munists against all the bourgeois parties. In the Reich 
they are co-operating with bourgeois parties against the 
Communists. It is not easy for a political party to maintain 
its unity in such conditions. 

Perhaps the unity of the German Reich itself is threatened. 
The Saxon Government will undoubtedly avoid any act 
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likely to imperil the unity of Germany, and at present the 
Saxon Government has things well in hand. It seems to 
have the support of the great majority of the workmen 
and it has hitherto succeeded in preserving order. Just 
because the Governments in Saxony and Thuringia are 
Socialist, the strikes of the second week-end of August 
were accompanied by less disturbance than in many other 
parts of Germany. The situation appears to have been 
more critical in Berlin than it was in Leipzig or any other 
of the Saxon industrial towns. There is, however, intense 
discontent among the workmen both in Saxony and 
Thuringia. After the strikes they obtained rises in wages 
that gave them a larger purchasing power than they have 
had for the last four years, but, although wages are now 
regulated on a sliding scale according to the index figures 
of the cost of living, it is impossible for them to catch 
up the rapid depreciation of the mark and the consequent 
rise in paper prices. For example, the Leipzig printers 
have this week a wage of 54,000,000 marks, which is already 
only about twenty-two shillings. A few days ago, when 
the wage was fixed, it was equivalent to more than £2. 
It is true that the purchasing power of 54,000,000 marks 
is still considerably greater than that of twenty-two shillings 
in England, but it is much less than would have been the 
purchasing power of the equivalent in paper marks of 
twenty-two shillings a month ago. Gold prices have risen 
so much that in most cases they are now higher than before 
the war. The factor that keeps down the general cost of 
living is the rent restriction law. As the workman—like 
everybody else—now pays practically no rent, he can 
spend nearly all his wages on other necessities. 
Nevertheless, even to live as well as before the war, 
the German workman now requires the equivalent in gold 
value of his pre-war wages, or very nearly so, and he is 
still far from having it. Moreover, wages in Germany 
were very low in general before the war, and the German 
workman is no longer prepared to accept the same con- 
ditions. He has accepted worse conditions for the last 
four years, but he has had enough of it, at any rate in 
Saxony and Thuringia, where the workmen feel that, 
since the Government is in their hands, or in those of 
their representatives, their situation should be improved. 
During a ride on a Leipzig tramcar I had a conversation 
with a postman, whose remarks were typical of the general 
feeling in the Saxon working class, so far as I have been 
able to gauge it. He complained bitterly that the stringent 
measures initiated by Dr. Hilferding, the new Socialist 
Minister of Finance, fell heavily on the working class. 
That the direct taxation should be levied in gold value 
was, he thought, right enough, but he complained with 
reason that workmen should have an income tax of 10 
per cent. deducted from their wages, even when those 
wages were not enough for bare subsistence. It is true 
that the income tax rates in Germany on small incomes 
are oppressively high and the limit of exemption far too 
low. Hitherto these rates have been tolerated because 
only persons with wages or salaries really paid them. If 
the income tax is to be levied in gold value, the rates 
should be drastically revised. A friend of mine whose 
total income in 1922 was £87 had an income tax of £27. 
As the greater part of his income was derived from a 
pension, he had 10 per cent. on that part deducted monthly 
when the pension was paid. The rest of the tax was 
paid the following year in a depreciated currency and was, 
therefore, much less than its nominal rate, but in England 
he would have paid no income tax at all. For the equivalent 
purchasing power in England of £87 was last year some- 
thing like £260 and my friend isa married man. The Leipzig 
printers will have 10 per cent. deducted from a wage of 
about twenty-two shillings. I do not know what is the 


limit of exemption from income tax at the moment, for 
it changes continually, but not long ago all incomes above 
about £1 a year were taxed. My Leipzig postman was 
right in saying that this is intolerable. 





| 


And it is not all. The burden of indirect taxation jg 
very heavy, and is one of the principal causes of the rige 
in gold prices. The import duties, and above all the 
restrictions on imports, have made the trusts omnipotent 
in German industry. They have the consumer at their 
mercy and for the last three years they have been arhj. 
trarily raising prices. Many of the present prices are quite 
unjustifiable. An Englishman in the furniture trade 
told me that at the Leipzig Fair last week he was asked 
£11 (wholesale price) for a writing table that he could 
have bought in England for about £8. There is no excuse 
for such prices. Imported raw materials are, of course, at 
world prices in Germany, and there has been recently a 
very great increase in the price of coal, but wages and all 
other costs of production are still much lower than in 
England in gold value. This policy of raising prices 
recklessly seems to me suicidal, for it must ruin the German 
export trade. I can account for it only on the hypothesis 
that the panic caused by the collapse of the mark has 
sent German manufacturers off their heads. Hardly any 
business was done at the Leipzig Fair, and I doubt whether 
it paid expenses. 

Inevitably a trade depression is setting in. Many 
factories in Saxony and Thuringia are working half time or 
are closed altogether. In some cases the employers have 
locked out the workmen on the pretext that they cannot 
pay the new rates of wages. The number of unemployed 
is steadily increasing, and is likely soon to be serious. The 
Saxon and Thuringian workmen with whom I have spoken 
say that, if this continues, they will demand that the 
Government shall take over the factories, or they will take 
them over themselves. Naturally, the establishment of a 
Socialist regime in Saxony and Thuringia alone would be 
the beginning of disruption, and, when it once began, 
it would soon become complete. The Southern Bavarian 
separatist monarchists would take the opportunity of 
seceding from the Reich, the French would get their 
“Rhineland Republic,” and Germany would go to pieces. 
In my opinion, there is now a great danger of this happening, 
for economic rather than political reasons. Herr Fellisch 
was rather optimistic about the situation in Saxony in 
this regard. He did not think that any revolutionary 
movement was likely. I cannot fully share his optimism. 
A revolutionary movement for its own sake is unlikely, but 
the pressure of economic conditions may make one inevit- 
able. So far as I can judge, the workmen are more pro- 
foundly discontented than they have ever yet been, and 
quite indisposed to sit down quietly under intolerable 
conditions. Saxony, in my opinion, is the storm centre in 
Germany, and the participation of the Socialists in the 
Stresemann Cabinet has increased the danger. 

The measures proposed by the Government of the Reich 
for the restoration of the national finances must involve 
great hardships, and the pity is that action has been taken 
so late. The German people would have been much more 
disposed to endure those hardships a year ago than they 
are now, when increased demands are being suddenly made 
upon them from every side. Railway fares were trebled 
on September Ist, and postal rates more than trebled. 
The railway fares are now fixed on a gold basis multiplied 
so many hundred thousand times, and it was intended to 
raise them above the pre-war rates. The slump in the 
mark this week has averted that, but no doubt the multiple 
will be raised in a few days. German coal is dearer than 
coal imported from England, and the ad valorem coal duty 
of 40 per cent. is a cause of intense discontent, which was 
expressed by my Leipzig postman. The Government has 
promised to reduce it, but it should be abolished altogether. 
It is an oppressive form of taxation, and a great part of itis 
paid by the State to itself, for it is paid by the State railway 
and greatly increases the cost of working. The two pop 
drinks in Germany are beer and coffee. The latter has 
long been beyond the reach of the great majority of Germans 
—in small Thuringian towns it is not stocked, for there 
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yo sale for it. Beer, however, has hitherto been cheap, _ 
jut it has suddenly become dearer than before the War. 


The Government has put a heavy duty on tobacco, cigars 
sod cigarettes, the gold prices of which have been at least 
trebled. No doubt it is necessary to raise money, but it is 
perhaps hardly wise to do so much all at once. The work- 
men think that they pay enough already, and that the 
money required should be got from the industrial magnates, 
and, above all, the junkers and agriculturists, who are the 
most prosperous classes in Germany. Many agricultural 
landowners are better off than before the War, if only 
because they have paid off their mortgages in paper marks. 
In his speech at Stuttgart yesterday, Dr. Stresemann 
ed for more power and authority for the State. It is 
unlikely that his appeal will be listened to. The State is 
now detested in Germany. Nor will his hint that the 
workmen will be asked to abandon the eight-hours day be 
well received. So far as I can judge, the German workmen 
are unwilling to make any sacrifices for a State that is not 
under their own control. I doubt whether the Government 
of the Reich will be able to enforce the measures that it 
poses, necessary as some of them no doubt are, and it is 
at least possible that the attempt to enforce them may 

lead to the disruption of Germany. 

Rospert DELL. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE Irish elections proved to be merely another round, 
though it is to be hoped a final one, in the old 
battle of Treaty and anti-Treaty. Having ended 

the armed terror, the Government decided, as Mr. Cosgrave 
said in a statement issued after the polling, “ to take the 
voice of the people, and to invite the approval which they 
knew existed of the citizens of the Saorstat for the policy 
and course pursued up to the present.”” They have been 
given their mandate, though with restrictions and limita- 
tions which prudent politicians of all Irish parties would 
do well to study for their future guidance. 

The decision of the electorate has been pronounced in a 
fashion which makes nonsense of the argument that the 
Free State Executive was a militarist junta acting in 
defiance of the will of the people. So far from being 
outraged by the executions, the continued imprisonment 
of Irregulars or the Flogging Act, the country gave the 
Ministers directly responsible for this policy the biggest 
majorities of the elections. Had voting been under the 
old system Mr. de Valera and his followers would not 
have secured half-a-dozen seats at the outside. Under 
proportional representation, where all their votes told, 
and they profited as well by amazing cross-voting on the 
part of their opponents, they have succeeded in marshalling 
compact minority which might be very effective politically 
if it had the insight to take its place in the Dail instead of 
persisting in the preposterous attempt to set up an alter- 
native Government on the strength of a mandate from less 
than a fourth of the people. 

The Republican successes surprised a good many acute 
Politicians, but they were not nearly so startling as the 
abstention of more than one-third of the electorate. As 
was to be expected, both sides claim the moral support of 
the abstentionists. The truth is that the majority remained 
at home as a silent protest against the attempt to confine 
Politics to a barren discussion of the shadowy differences 
between the Treaty and Document No. 2. Had the un- 
official pro-Treaty groups played their cards with skill and 
discretion, they might easily have captured the bulk of this 
vote. It asked for no more than a lead, but the sort of 

given by the Farmers and Independents had few 
attractions for any fair-minded man. In a time of grave 
national crisis they contented themselves with what was 
‘sentially a class appeal of a singularly narrow and selfish 


type. There is a strong case for sectional representation, 
but when its champions do not think it worth while to 
formulate a programme which attempts to reconcile 
sectional claims with popular demands, they have no ground 
for complaint if the ordinary elector declines to mark a 
ballot paper in their favour. Instead of being a sign of 
reaction, as is argued in some quarters, the dramatic defeat 
of the Independents and Farmers is a proof that the Irish 
voter has a keener sense of realities than some politicians 
believed. By selecting Treatyites or anti-Treatyites he 
at least committed himself to something definite. Nonde- 
scripts, who accepted the Anglo-Irish settlement, provided 
the Government did the fighting for it, and used the 
advantages gained to advance their special interests, have 
been taught a badly-needed lesson. 

Labour fared no better than the Farmers, though for a 
different reason. Its defeat was not due to lack of a policy, 
and its record in the last Dail shows that its members are 
prepared to sacrifice party advantages for the benefit of 
the nation as a whole. Unfortunately, domestic troubles 
have ranged its followers into hostile factions, who are more 
eager to injure one another than to make common cause 
against their avowed opponents. Its most distinguished 
Parliamentary leader, Mr. Thomas Johnson, would have 
been defeated in Co. Dublin had it not been for middle- 
class support. Sufficient Labour votes were cast to ensure 
the return of a member, but when the other official Labour 
candidate, Mr. Kavanagh, was eliminated it was found that 
his second preferences, instead of benefiting Mr. Johnson, 
went to representatives of other parties. Of the seventeen 
seats in the two city divisions of Dublin, not one is now 
held by Labour. It had no better luck in Cork, where in 
the elections of last year a Labour member, Mr. Day, topped 
the poll. On this occasion the combined votes of Mr. Day 
and two of his colleagues did not amount to a single quota. 
Thus we have the paradoxical situation that Labour, while 
holding its own in the rural areas, has been heavily defeated 
in the cities and towns where its real strength lies. 

The Larkin vendetta goes far to account for this collapse 
in Dublin, though other and more formidable forces were 
also at work. Even without Mr. Larkin’s intervention the 
stock of the official Trade Union leaders could not be main- 
tained at its old level. They made the tactical mistake of 
boasting that it was their superior gifts, and not the chaotic 
conditions created by the political crisis, that enabled Free 
State workers to evade for so long a reduction of wages to 
the English level. Now that with returning peace employers 
are making a concerted attack, the average docker and farm- 
hand can be easily persuaded by a special pleader so 
resourceful and so little hampered by scruples as Mr. 
Larkin that, if the elected leaders fail to parry the capitalists’ 
stroke, it is not the power but the will that is lacking. 
When the Cork poll was declared there were angry denun- 
ciations from defeated Labour candidates of “ working- 
class treachery.”’ The resentment, if natural, was none the 
less stupid. Until Labour faces its own differences squarely, 
and decides upon some common line of action, it is doomed 
to remain a negligible factor in national politics. 

The Republicans, having done better than most people 
expected, are arguing that if they had been given fair play 
they would have swept the country. This, of course, is 
nonsense, which even its authors do not take seriously. In 
the main, their successes were due to the failure of the 
Government to realise that they could not fight well-known 
Irregular leaders with mere nonentities. Outside Clare, 
wherever Republicans had to face a strong opponent, they 
went down like ninepins. Personal prestige, however, is 
still an asset in Irish electioneering, and with a good many 
electors names count for more than policies, a psychological 
fact which the anti-Treatyites exploited much more cleverly 
than their opponents. Louth provided a curious illustra 
tion of this twist. Here the poll was headed by Mr. Frank 
Aiken, one of the most violent of the Republican extremists. 
But, according to the official organ of his party, more than 
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a third of his supporters marked their second preferences 
for the Government candidate. It adds to the bewildering 
intricacies of Irish contests that Louth opinion insists these 
votes were cast less to benefit Mr. Aiken or the Cumann na 
Gaedheal nominee than to keep out an unpopular Labour 
man. 

It is also important to remember that Mr. de Valera and 
his followers appealed to the electors under a new name and 
with a policy very different from that which they have 
hitherto championed. Obviously the Government were 
bound to take the line that the adoption of the title Sinn 
Fein is a mere pretence, and the declaration in favour of 
peaceful reconstruction and economic progress an impudent 
attempt to cover up the tracks of the torch and petrol-tin 
crusade. Though Treatyites are justified in rubbing in 
the contrast between the past performances and new 
promises of their opponents, it is by no means certain that 
Irregularism is not changing its nature as well as its name. 
Prominent men in its ranks admit quite frankly that the 
appeal to armed force has finally failed, and that the 
alternatives before the movement are either to re-establish 
itself upon constitutional lines or submit to be driven 
underground, flaring up now and again in sporadic and 
ineffectual outbursts of violence. 

It is not very hopeful that the war-makers, rather than 
the pacifist Sinn Feiners, have scored at the elections, and 
the temptation therefore will be all the stronger to regard 
the verdict as an endorsement of the old methods. The 
most effective barrier to a reversion to terrorism would be a 
decision to enter the Dail. Even the most unbending Die- 
hards ought to find attractions in the proposal, for it is 
plain that, with any leading worthy the name, a party as 
strong as the anti-Treatyites now are could make things 
very awkward for the Government in the new Parliament. 
To persist in the policy of abstention is to abandon hope of 
developing a Republican movement along peaceful lines, 
which the leaders declare is their chief object. The 
attempt to boycott the Dail was never more than a gesture, 
and events have made it a conspicuously futile gesture. 
Constituencies suffered little, in late years at least, by 
disfranchisement under British rule, for Westminster 
legislation touched Ireland only incidentally, and the real 
business of administration remained the monopoly of 
Dublin Castle, which could always snap its fingers at 
Nationalist representatives. Full control of national affairs 
has passed to the Free State Parliament, and members who 
decide to sit in the seat of the scorner outside its door may 
make admirable debating points, but these will not impress 
constituents who want to get things done and cannot 
command the services of the men they elected in doing 
them. 

The country has shown by an overwhelming majority 
that it regards the Treaty and the Free State as settled 
issues. If the new Sinn Feiners wish to change this policy 
there is, as Mr. de Valera said in one of his lucid moments, 
“a constitutional way of doing it.” They profess to have 
done with unconstitutional ways, but whether this means 
they are prepared to accept constitutionalism cannot yet 
be said with certainty. By using the opportunities now 
given to them they have it in their power to become a 
political party of no mean importance. Should they fling 
sanity to the winds at the bidding of their wild men and 
wilder women, even the Irish electorate, tolerant as it is of 
extremists, will not be easily persuaded into giving them 
another chance. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


OST of us have memories of the history we were 
M taught at school; but, for the older among us 
at least, while some of the memories may be 

amusing, few are really pleasant. For, in the first place, the 
teaching of history in most schools used to be a quite perfunc- 
tory affair, and even now it is scarcely anywhere given the 


a 


@ank of a principal subject. It used to be taught by me, 
who had not learnt it themselves, and had no intention o 
learning it ; and the result was a mechanical study of som, 
elementary text-book, a stringing together of dates ang 
facts in a sequence usually quite without meaning to th 
scholar. Alfred and the cakes, King Charles’s head 
““ Take away that bauble,” and a few more such memories 
stuck in our heads ; we could begin cheerfully enough wit) 
“* William the Conqueror, 1066,” to lose ourselves at varioys 
points in the succession; history after 1815, and all history 
apart from that of our own country and its wars, we were 
allowed to ignore completely; we left school with no 
impression of historical sequence or of our country’s place 
in the history of the world. We were not so ill-equipped 
that a historical allusion would not often bring faint 
memories into our minds; but we had virtually no im. 
pression of historical meanings, and we made no attempt 
to apply our school-book history to the problems of ou 
own day. 

All this, of course, was true in varying degrees of different 
schools and teachers; but was it not broadly true of the 
great majority, certainly of the elementary schools and 
perhaps of the secondary schools also? In very few 
schools was history regarded as important, as more than 
an extra ; in still less was it taught in any vital connection 
with contemporary affairs. There is certainly no sphere 
of educational work in which the advance in understanding 
and method has been so great during the two decades of 
this century. 

The Board of Education has just published in its series 
of Educational Pamphlets the Report of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of History. It is an admirable 
report—admirable in its general outlook and in the majority 
of its detailed proposals. Those who drafted it were 
careful not to enter into a comparison of the respective 
educational values of history and other subjects. They 
contented themselves with stating the case for history 
directly and in terms of its own virtues. And a very good 
case it is, establishing a claim that historical teaching 
should be given a far bigger place than it now occupies 
in the curriculum of our schools. 

The Report begins, and begins appropriately, by referring 
to the work inaugurated at Rugby by Dr. Arnold nearly a 
hundred years ago. Those who have read The Way of All 
Flesh are apt to get a somewhat one-eyed view of the great 
head-master ; but, whatever his faults, he was a pioneer of 
historical teaching in our “ public” schools. And the 
present Report does well to recall Dr. Arnold’s dictum, by 
which he justified the place of modern history in the school 
curriculum, that “ in whatever it is our duty to act, those 
matters also it is our duty to study.” In these words he 
made it clear that he regarded history as a practical study, 
bearing directly on the problems of to-day. It is in this 
spirit that the best of modern historical teaching has been 
developed, and on this attitude the Board of Education's 
Committee bases its proposals. 

But what do we mean when we speak of history 4s 4 
practical study bearing on present problems? Certainly 
not, as the confident Victorians were inclined to hold, that 
it is a dogmatic study, a survey of human, and particularly 
of British, progress up to a point, the Victorian Age, from 
which we should advance steadily to the millennium. 
Certainly not a science from which irrefragable conclusions 
can be drawn as to the course and methods of our further 
progress. Nowadays, we have no such assurances. But 
we do mean that the story of the past makes some sens 
that it is a record of man’s struggle with the forces around 
and within him, that we can get from it help, if not positive 
direction, in the framing of our future course. The conclu: 
sions we reach with the aid of history will not be unanimous: 
there will be derived from it no common consent of all 
men as to the things to be pursued or the ways of pursuing 
them, for men differ about ends as well as about meals. 
But Burke was right when he saw Society as a tradition 
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and a heritage and not merely as a coliection of living 
individuals at a particular point of time. Whatever views 
we hold, whatever plans we lay, the past matters, and it 
matters to us that we should appreciate our place in the 
course of human succession. 

We shall seek in history, then, not positive doctrines, but 
help in the formulation of opinion and the making of policy. 
The history teaching in our schools and universities and in 
adult classes, where it is still far too little in evidence, must 
have this purpose in view. The Board of Education’s 
Committee takes this view, and sees that certain conclusions 
flow directly from it. First, we must learn our place in the 
record, not of our own country alone, but of the world as a 
whole, or at least of the civilisation of which our country 
forms a part. Secondly, our history teaching must give the 
sense of sequence and development, and the student must 
get some idea of the relative distance of different periods 
and happenings from his own time and one from another. 
Thirdly, the history we learn must be neither exclusively 
political history—the once popular story of battles, kings 
and parliaments—nor even political history widened to 
include some social and economic history; it must aim 
at showing the inter-relation of political, economic and social 
events and processes, and at telling the life story of human 
society at the different stages of its development. The 
story may be, like a Welsh coal measure, broken and full 
of “ faults,” turned topsy-turvy here or there by cataclysmic 
movements, with seams petering out unexpectedly here or 
revealing there unsuspected riches for development. How- 
ever broken, it is still a connected story, responsive to study, 
if we will but take the trouble to look for meanings. 

Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, judged by any standard of 
scholarship or accuracy, is a bad book, full of bad judgments 
based on inadequate knowledge and background. But it 
was a huge and a deserved success precisely because its 
aim was better than its execution. It did make history 
mean something, and provide for those into whose hands 
it came reason why it should be read. With all its faults, 
it left them far better equipped than any more scholarly 
work to approach the study of history in the right way, to 
seek in it meanings and help—not direction—in the facing 
of present problems. Its success showed clearly how large 
an appetite there is among us for historical study, as soon 
as history is so presented as to seem to make sense. 

The Board of Education’s Report does not mention 
Mr. Wells’s book, but it in effect adjures our teachers to 
emulate his method. In particular, the importance is 
stressed of giving to the student some general idea—it 
need be but general—of the course of world history, of the 
rise and fall of civilisations and empires, perhaps also of 
man’s place in nature and of the immense background of 
man’s time on earth on which the great shadow of our 
few thousand years of recorded history is cast. The 
Report points out, what some practical teachers have 
discovered long ago, that the outline of world history 
makes a strong appeal to young boys and girls, and that 
it, rather than the history of our own country, may be 
the gateway of the future to historical knowledge. Short 
courses of lessons on world history, introductory to more 
detailed study of a country or a period, give the subject 
from the first a meaning and an interest often lacking 
under present conditions of study. 

‘ by can history is important as a basis, no less important 
pi . teaching of all history in schools from a less insular 
pas point than is still widely prevalent. It has been 
umed that the boy or girl ought to learn English history 
+ _ Me any spare time for learning a little about 
an untries. But, in the crowded state of the curriculum 
a greatest barrier to the progress of a rising subject— 
never is any spare time. In vain do teachers try to 
make English history intelligibl 
to Coma ry intelligible by occasional reference 
mental affairs. The thing cannot be done; it 


turns easily into a jingo provision of history in which 
always right, doing battle with featureless and 


England is 





unintelligible powers of evil, called, now France, now 
Spain, now Germany, but all presented merely as the 
“ not-Britain ” or the “ anti-Britain,” dragons to be slain, 
not fellow-strugglers for the prize of happiness. 

The foundation is all wrong. Apart from a few basic 
facts, dates, ideas, the importance of which the Report 
rightly stresses, history cannot be imparted in the class- 
room. What can be imparted is the sense of historical 
meaning, the lively interest in history which will lead the 
child, the adolescent and the adult to follow up the study 
for themselves. The bare elements—the Committee gives 
them on a single page—must be learnt; for these are the 
necessary scaffolding of the historical builder. But apart 
from these the right way of approach is far more important 
than the learning in detail of any particular periods or the 
history of any one country, even our own. Our recognised 
school history courses need replanning so as to take, as 
their scope and centre, the outline of European, if not of 
world, history, rather than the history of England. 

This is, of course, a controversial suggestion, and the 
Report does not go so far as this. There are many who 
contend that the learning of a particular period in detail 
is best, because it gives an invaluable training in historical 
method and the weighing of evidence. But does it? 
As things are now, surely it does not. Moreover, this 
training is of value only if it is likely to be used, and its 
use depends on the degree of interest aroused in the student. 
In the absence of interest, facts and method alike will be 
speedily forgotten. The student whose interest lives will 
with far less labour learn the best method of study. Detailed 
study is valuable indeed; but it should take second place 
to the arousing of historical interest by investing history 
with meanings and by showing it as the story of man as a 
serial animal in his search for happiness. Taught in this 
way, it can be readily linked up with other subjects of 
study—with geography, with the experimental sciences, 
with classical and biblical studies, and with literature. 

Many teachers, knowing that the proposals made in 
this Report are sound, will probably despair of their 
execution; for history is still despised and rejected of 
classicists and scientists alike in many schools, and curricula 
are very hard to alter. The examination system, more- 
over, sets narrow limits to the freedom of any one school 
in making changes. But there has been of late years so 
notable an advance in historical teaching in both schools 
and Universities, and there are now so many more teachers 
well equipped for the work that there is no cause to be 
of faint heart. The foundations have been laid for a still 
greater advance in the near future; and the incentive 
to this advance will come chiefly from the realisation that 
history is a practical subject, vital to the development of 
the civic consciousness of the people, and therefore essential 
to the making real and concrete the self-government which 
the people nominally enjoys. The Report just issued should 
lead to a big advance, and we hope it will be both followed 
up by the Board of Education and carefully studied by 
every historical teacher—and every head-master—in every 
type of school. 


HOTEL 


F ever you go to St. Gaufre-sur-Mer for a holiday, do 

I not, I advise you, stay at the Hétel Jamais Encore. 
““That’s a very fashionable place,” my friends 

said in surprise, when they heard that it was to St. Gaufre 
that I was going. “ It won’t be,” I assured them, “ five 
minutes after I get there.” I did not realise, however, 
that any shock I could give St. Gaufre was nothing to the 
shock St. Gaufre was going to give me. True, it was raining 
when I arrived—raining so solidly that, as I drove from 
the station, it was less like travelling by motor-car than 
by submarine. The Hétel Jamais Encore did not look its 
best in the rain. Grey, cement-fronted and in a side street, 
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it looked humble, mournful and deserted, as though the 
last guest and, perhaps, even the last servant had fled 
from it, as I wished to fly. There was no face at any 
window ; there was no one in the doorway or in the hall to 
greet us; everywhere was a dead silence. Then out of a 
dark passage came a nervous-looking little man in spectacles, 
who shook hands with us as effusively as if we had been the 
first human beings he had seen for years. ‘“* Ah, well,” we 
said to each other, laughing almost too boisterously as we 
were left alone in our rooms upstairs, “ what does a hotel 
matter at the seaside ?_ We shall be out all day. We shall 
merely sleep and eat here.”” Thus we spoke in the simplicity 
of our hearts. 

Heaven knows, when I went to bed that night I was 
ready enough to sleep. But there are certain kinds of 
insects to which I have such an antipathy that I have always 
disliked even mentioning their names. When I was a boy 
I scarcely believed in their existence save in the jokes of 
those who found it easier to be vulgar than to be funny. 
It was not till I had come to London and taken a top back 
room in Vauxhall Bridge Road at six shillings a week that 
ineluctable monsters came out of the darkness and taught 
me that men had not jested on such a theme without 
cause. That was a long time ago, however, and even then 
it did not reconcile me to the existence of the names of 
these insects in human speech. They seemed to me the 
most indecent of all words—unfit to be mentioned in the 
presence of women or in public houses. You will realise, 
then, how profoundly disturbed I must have been when in 
the middle of the night I awoke in the Hétel Jamais Encore, 
switched on the light, seized the French pocket-dictionary 
with a view to an explanation with the landlord in the morn- 
ing, and, muttering horrid blasphemies, looked up the 
French for a No, I cannot write it down. But, as 
I looked in the glass and saw a mountain-range of bites, at 
once unnaturally white and unnaturally red, stretching 
round my neck under the left jaw and ear, I made use of 
words far more reprehensible than the name of an insect 
that, after all, must live, or at least acts as if it must. On 
returning to the bedside, I confess I was surprised to see a 
little creature of which I did not even know the name, 
scuttling out of the light. It was a little round red spider- 
shaped insect of the sort that used to appear among the 
carrots—or was it the turnips ?—at Steyning. Over the 
scene that ensued let me draw a veil. There was a tell-tale 
bloodstain where he fell. But the blood I felt was my own, 
and his only by conveyance. At the same time, I lay down 
with a sense of relief. This insect, I told myself, was 
probably an agricultural insect that did not really belong 
to the hotel, but had come into the railway carriage when 
those peasants got in at a wayside station. I could not 
quite forget my sufferings, however, and, every few minutes 
during the night, I would find myself slapping my neck or 
my knee or delivering a terrific blow at my chest in pursuit 
of a little red spider with soft, swift, silent feet. ‘* Fool,” 
I reproached myself the next moment, “* you are imagining 
red spiders.” For, indeed, when once you begin to think 
about spiders or s in the dark, the imagination 
becomes uncontrollable. In the morning, finding that no 
one but myself had been attacked, I decided that the 
spider must certainly have come from the peasants on the 
train and to say nothing about it to the landlord. Even 
though I spent a great portion of the next two nights in 
delivering convulsive blows at all parts of my body, and 
though my arms and neck were swelling almost out of 
recognition, I assured myself that it was merely the poison 
working itself out. I felt certain that if the same thing were 
going on as a regular feature of the life of the hotel, marks 
of disfigurement would be visible on the other guests. I 
cursed those peasants as peasants had never been cursed 
before. On the fourth night, however, a fiercer assault than 
usual roused me from my bed with the roar of a wounded 
lion, and, switching on the light, I beheld not only another 
red spider but, three inches ahead of him, my old enemy of 
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the Vauxhall Bridge Road. Here, too, as in the Gree; 
plays, the scene of bloodshed that followed the recognition 
must be left to the imagination. It is enough to say that, 
when all was over, I took up the pocket dictionary again tp 
refresh my memory as to the French for and also for 
“leave immediately.” (I always say “ laisser ” when one 
ought to say “ quitter.”) I thought of one fine senteng 
to thunder at the landlord. “ Monsieur,” I said, glaring a 
him—he wasn’t there, of course, for I was in my bedroom 
and it was three o’clock in the morning—* Monsieur, votre 
maison est une punaiserie.” I cannot, however, be melo. 
dramatic in daylight, or even, indeed, ordinarily brave; 
and I was glad of it afterwards. The landlord was much 
more frightened than I was, accepted the facts without 
question, swore that it had never happened before, that jt 
would never happen again, that he would give me a new 
bed, that he would have the floors scoured with paraffin. We 
parted on the best of terms—quite sentimental, indeed. It 
turned out, if the chambermaid’s story was true, that he 
had put himself to great expense in order to give me an 
all but regal bed—that he had gone so far as to buy a 
second-hand bed, a second-hand mattress, and (I suspect) 
second-hand blankets specially in my honour. The 
chambermaid, as she looked at the old wooden bedstead, 
spoke of it as “le grand lit ” with profound respect. She 
saw my point of view, however, about the insects. “C'est 
peu agréable,” she admitted, nodding her head gravely. 
I thought this was understating the case. . . . That, then, 
was the end of the wooden bedstead. Never till the 
following night had I realised what a perfectly beautiful 
thing is a good, new, cheap, modern iron bedstead that has 
no links with the past. 

As for the food at the hotel, it used to amuse me to 
watch the face of a newly-arrived guest as course followed 
course in a positive, comparative and superlative of evil. 
His expression would change with the courses—from 
incredulity to dismay, from dismay to repugnance, from 
repugnance to wrath, and from wrath to despair. Those of 
us who had been there for some time already, and who 
had become resigned to our fate, took a malicious pleasure 
in noting how newcomer after newcomer passed in the 
course of a day or two from hot rebellion to limp submissive- 
ness. Every newcomer in turn, I think, went out after 
dinner on the night of his arrival to look for a room in 
one of the other hotels. But the other hotels were all 
full, and he was far from home, and besides it was only 
for a few weeks. He, too, in a day or two, was finding the 
joy of his life in the observation of a new guest at his first 
meal in the hotel. I confess my heart was wrung when 4 
young man and woman on their honeymoon arrived. 
They looked so happy, sitting at their little table, till the 
soup arrived. It was the soup that always brought to 
the face of the new arrival the expression that meant: 
“It isn’t true. It isn’t true. It simply can’t be true.” 
It was a soup that had many names and two colours, 
but it was always, save by an accident, the same soup. 
In its simplest form it was called ‘t Soupe verte,” which 
was greasy water mingled apparently with grass-clippings 
from the lawn-mower. Sometimes the grass-clippings would 
become more abundant, and it would become “ Soupe 4! 
cresson.”” A few potatoes would be added, and it would 
be called “‘ Potage something or other.” It would chang? 
its colour to brown, and it would be “ Potage something 
else.” Sometimes it had too much salt, sometimes it had 
too little, but never had it any other flavour save of this 
and of the grease. I had often tasted bad soup, but never 
soup so badly made from such simple materials. Apart from 
grease and salt, there was no flavour in it but the 
flavour of meanness. The very bread that you got with 
it tasted as if it had been baked in the meanest bakery 
in the town. “The worst bread I have tasted since the 
war,” an elderly Englishman muttered wrathfully on the 
night of his arrival. In three days, alas, he had become ® 
common chuckler, like the rest of us, as some new victi2 
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came in with a hopeful, hungry look that, at sight of the 
meal set before him, rapidly changed to the agonised 
expression that you find on a Greek tragic mask. 

Someone suggested that the landlord’s wife still did 
her cookery according to the instructions in some such 
book as Simple Recipes for Wartime or Making the Best 
of Our Offals or The Fungus and Its Place in the Menu, 
Sometimes, it is true, we got fish. If we were very lucky. 
it was dabs. If we were moderately lucky it was the bones 
of a whiting. On ordinary days, however, it was fish 
that in the menu was given a name for which my little 
dictionary contained no English translation. It was not 
even cod or hake. I fancy it was the kind of fish that 
in the cheaper London restaurants is simply called “ fish.” 
But even this was better than the offals that were the 
only alternative. There was the underdone kidney of 
an animal that I did not recognise, for instance. It was 
better to eat it: if you did not, it would be chopped up 
on the next day and put into an omelette. Then there 
were rognons sautés au vin blanc, which sounded attractive. 
The vin blanc was a lie, and I never felt quite sure about 
the rognons. These were little hard squares of dark brown 
boot-leather, each of which had to be swallowed whole 
like a pill or not at all. These, too, or what was left of 
them, would reappear the next day in the disguise of an 
omelette. In my admiration of the way in which from 
one inedible dish another dish still more inedible was made, 
I found myself gazing one day at the omelette and mur- 
muring: “God works in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform.” I was frequently driven back to 
the poets, indeed, in order to be able to express my feelings 
adequately. And the drink was as bad as the food. 
One has often heard bad claret compared to red ink, 
but this was red ink mixed with the juice of unripe black 
currants. When I tasted the first glass, I laid it down, 
and, as soon as I was able to speak, groaned out : 

Good God, I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 
But these memories are too painful even to continue to 
write down. The pork out of season, the red mutton, 
the impenetrable biftek, the veau that might be tolerable 
and might not, all eaten amid the buzz of great, fat, black 
flies against which you waved knife and napkin in vain, 
and this usually followed by a dish of unripe peaches or 
unripe grapes or of overripe plums or greengages—night 
after night, we went through them like a bitter comedy, 
and afterwards fled first to the coffee and brandy in some 
café and then to the gambling-rooms, bright halls of 
oblivion. The odd thing about it all is, that, so far as I 
know, we all had a thoroughly enjoyable holiday. I 
should not go there again, but I shall always remember 
the time I spent there with pleasure. My one regret is 
that I did not bring away a menu with me. I should 
have liked to preserve a permanent record of those luncheons 
and dinners at which brave men and women turned despair 
into comedy and their miseries into a jest. 
Y. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


AM struck by the absence in the press comments on 

the earthquake in Japan even of an echo of the storm 

. Of questions which assailed the eighteenth-century 

mind over the disaster of Lisbon. Voltaire put his pas- 

Sionate interrogation to a world as bad and as plagued as 

ours, though somewhat more sunk, maybe, in the mire of 
complacent wickedness. Still can it be said that 

Lisbonne est abimée, et l'on danse a Paris, 


may it be asked what not too shiningly virtuous 
London) has done to escape the doom of Tokio. 


and stil] 
Paris (or 


ut, Somehow the old indictment of the divinity school 


before a profounder and more universally prevalent 





scepticism even than Voltaire’s. Of our world it may be 
said that if it ever thinks about God, or about anything 
but money or its own skin, it has ceased to expect anything 
of Him; though its wiser minds have, I think, a rather 
more scientific apprehension than its predecessors of the 
fact that God expects everything of it. Take the case 
of poor Tokio. To some slight extent, at least, its fate 
may be part of the universal complaint of civilisation. 
Lovers of Lafcadio Hearn will recall his descriptions of 
the elder Japanese custom of building in about forty- 
eight hours as nice a house as it is necessary for man 
the pilgrim and sojourner to live in. Here at all events 
was a sensible provision for living in a country whose 
history depends on earthquakes. Then came the passion to 
be European. I don’t know to what extent the Tokio and 
Yokohama of to-day are like the pictures of solidity that the 
illustrated papers convey, or how far Japan has followed 
San Francisco in resorting to reinforced concrete. How- 
ever, if Nature, the just and pitiless mother, has to teach 
her child a hard lesson all over again, the quick, sensitive 


Japanese are likely to learn it. 
* * 7 


There is, I think, an uneasy sense here that, for all the 
shock of the Italian crisis, our foreign policy is moving much 
too deliberately for safety. At what stage has it really 
arrived ? I suggest at a half-stage, at which no definite 
halt is possible. I have read and read over again the 
exchange of despatches, with their annexes, between the 
British and French Governments. In a sense both Govern- 
ments have taken firm ground. Poincaré, after demanding 
three or four times the amount to which France is entitled 
under the schedule of payments, anchors himself to his 
twenty-six milliards. “If you want anything for your- 
self,” he says to us, “take it from Germany, when our 
prior and righteous claim has been satisfied.” Offensive 
and inequitable as it is, this stand carries French 
opinion with it. But we, too, are on fixed territory; and 
it happens to be moral rather than material. ‘“* Very well,” 
we say, “ but Germany’s payments depend on Germany’s 
power to pay, and it is this which we must discover.” 
France absolutely refuses. But what she in effect does is 
to invite us to increase, with her, the pressure on Germany ; 
and in Poincaré’s essentially mindless but cunning brain 
this means the brutal kind of pressure applied in the Ruhr. 
Nothing can be worse than this position; for neither 
party can get out of it, and under it the ruin of Germany 
advances with giant strides. 

* * * 

But we are not entirely blameless for its entanglements, 
for we do not say what we mean. In effect, we do not 
want reparations. After a certain limited amount they 
encumber and embarrass us. We want a revival of British 
trade and a re-establishment of European peace. Moreover, 
Poincaré, with his single-track mind, is right in fixing on 
his twenty-six milliards (£1,300,000,000) as a good German 
asset; and in spite of the wholesale swindling over the 
rebuilding of the devastated districts, France’s claim for 
something like this amount is morally good. The point 
is that as she is going on she will never get it. She will 
take a ruined and dismembered Germany instead, with 
thirty-six years of veiled or open war as its price. 

* 7 * 

Here then is a true point of approach between the two 
countries, to both of whom we are in a position to do a 
good turn. To France we can say, “ You are merely 
dealing in bad money. But we have the power to turn 
this paper rubbish into solid currency. This we will 
do. We will take over the German obligations, admitting 
your priority, and guaranteeing your twenty-six mil- 
liards. What is left we will take. The risk in any case 
will be ours; and it ceases to be one requiring such 


* sanctions’ as you apply on the Ruhr.” 
* - * 


Equally clear and pointed will be the attitude to Germany, 
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Anyone who has been there of late recognises the great 
moral influence of England, nor will the fairly hopeful 
student of human nature put a low value on the German 
response to a frank appeal to her honour and industry to 
provide the economic return for her restoration to liberty. 
In effect our invitation would be: “* We make ourselves 
responsible for the punctual payment of reparations, giving 
you, meanwhile, the support of British credits. We propose 
to act primarily as France’s agent, and when she is satisfied 
as our own. Till those debts are discharged there must 
be, as your Chancellor admits, a form of international 
control. And our guarantee must be political as well as 
economic. Disarmament must proceed; in the Rhine 
it must be absolute; we look to you to give Europe, as 
far as in you lies, fifty years of peace.” To Germany this 
pledge would be the integrity of the Reich and the credits 
necessary to restore her currency, to France her twenty- 
six milliards, the cancellation of her war debt, and security 
for her frontier. 
* * * 


Supposing this offer is refused (Germany will not refuse 
it). We then formally quit the Entente, appealing to the 
public opinion of Europe, and leaving to France the odium 
of having advanced an economic policy which she withdrew 
as soon as an offer of full satisfaction was made to her. But 
would she withdraw? Is the restoration of the frane a 
matter of no consequence to the prudent French nation ? 
And is there no France unexpressed by the Nationalist 
spirit? Well, the Dreyfus case showed that there 
was. Then it grew like a mushroom, having all along 
been rooted in the soil. And even the after-war defeat 
of French democracy has seen more than one attempt 
to revive the true Republican tradition. 

* . * 


As things stand, we must realise that not only can we give 
no effective help either to France or to Germany, but that 
we injure both. In particular, what good does our espousal 
of the German cause do Germany, so long as the French 
watch on the Ruhr and the Rhine continues and France 
has it in her power to answer every aid, moral or material, 
we proffer by tightening her stranglehold. Thus we 
actually impede a settlement and enhance the peril—by no 
means remote, as to-day’s news shows—of a worthless 
and insincere German capitulation to France. Doubtless 
there are dangers in any such proposition. Mr. Baldwin may 
not feel himself politically strong enough to carry through 
on the grand scale of statesmanship. He would have to 
admit a British defeat in argument, and give the go-by to 
Lord Curzon’s trenchant verbal victories. But he would 
save British trade and enable the better mind of Europe 
to underwrite the Treaty of Versailles with a series of 
substantial agreements, establishing the old franchises 
of trade, travel, harmonious and profitable relationship. 
These she has lost. After-war Europe is in chains to her 
own spent war passions. Pleasure isimpossible. Commerce 
is impossible. The pursuit of science, literature, and of 
every high and good energy of the human mind are 
impossible. Motion itself in any decent degree of comfort is 
impossible. And in the face of America’s complete incom- 
petence, is it not clear as noonday that only England can 
restore them ? 

* * * 

I was amused in my reading of Mr. Asquith’s Genesis of 
the War to note the disagreeable impression which the ex- 
Kaiser’s personality seems to make upon him. I have 
never seen Mr. Asquith angry; I believe that only once 
were his Cabinet witnesses of a momentary loss of placidity. 
But the contemplation of William II. seems to rouse in 
him a feeling as near akin to bitterness as he is capable of. 
Why? Men like Berchtold (who is not mentioned) and 
Von Biilow were greater criminals than this melodramatic 
street minstrel, and his “‘ property ” more the falsetto note. 
Nor, I beg leave to think, is the ex-Kaiser serious literary 
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or political game. He was nothing or, rather, like gj 
empty men, everything by turns. But, in fact, it is the 
vastness of the stage on which the tragedy was set, and 
the depth of its gloomy recesses, stretching far into the 
past of Europe, that more and more strike the imagination, 
As for the performers, their confused and undistinguished 
movement reminds one of the noise of one of Reinhardt’s 
great “rathes.” Mr. Asquith’s tranquil narrative suggests 
this reflection to my mind, so I suppose it was in the 
author’s. WAYFARER, 


Correspondence 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent, C. Wade, asks if there is no remedy 
for the undoubtedly black industrial outlook before our boys 
who have left school during the past few years. With the 
present state of industry only a few boys can possibly be 
absorbed into the skilled trades and professions. There are 
not even enough unskilled jobs to go round, with the result 
that we find a great many boys wasting their time, frequenting 
clubs and lounging about. 

The old provezb that there is plenty of mischief for idle hands 
to do is well known, and accepted, so why not provide something 
for young people in the shape of continued education ? 

For those youths who have no taste for the professions and 
learning let industrial classes be provided at our technical 
colleges and schools. Immediately after the war a similar posi- 
tion was met by the formation of a number of schools which 
taught ex-soldiers a trade. Some of the ex-servicemen learnt 8 
trade in a remarkably short time, and the goods they made 
were in many cases sold. I am not going to be foolish enough 
to say that a scheme of technical continuation classes would 
make a profit, or even pay its way, but the cost of material 
at least could be covered by the sale of the finished articles. 
What expense the country and municipalities incurred would 
bring an indirect profit in the shape of a sounder industry for 
the future and a higher moral tone amongst the people. Any 
one who visits our police courts frequently knows that by far 
the greatest proportion of new offenders are those who, through 
the present state of industry, are unable to obtain employment. 

Let us, then, keep our youth usefully employed until industry, 
becoming normal again, absorbs it. Only by a scheme such as 
this can we prevent the dearth of skilled workpeople which 
otherwise would in a few years be keenly felt, and keep our 
working people satisfied in having something to do worthy of 
their powers.—Yours, etc., Wi.uiaM J. BRITTAIN. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—Perhaps neither Mr. Bird nor Mr. Turner quite realise 
what constitutes the “ virtue”—I should prefer the wor 
** need ”—of a National Theatre. Nor am I even in agreement 
with that most earnest student of the drama, Mr. Huntley 
Carter, when he asks that English people shall make their ow® 
National Theatre. Surely all three writers confuse the business 
of Repertory Theatres with that of a National Theatre. The 
first named are essentially theatres of experiment, where & 
those aspirants to fame, who believe that they find 2 
drama a means of expressing themselves by some new method 
or machinery, can exploit their talents. But fifty Repertory 
Theatres are essential in a community of fifty millions, if dramatt 
art is to be intelligently fostered. Here, in these theatres, 
England would hold up the mirror before her people, seeking 
among the crowd for the prophet, or the artist, whose work, 
like Shakespeare’s, would outlast the ages. 

On the other hand, a National Theatre is needed to keep 
dramatists and playgoers in touch with ideals and standards. 
For unless performances of past masterpieces are given, 8” 
histrionic traditions maintained, it is impossible for the public 
to have any discrimination in determining “ values.” 
managers to-day tell us that they cannot revive plays of bygone 
times because the rent of theatres is too high. A theat 
business can only be a paying concern when a manager can 
the rights of performance in a play that he has produced, 
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this privilege is only possible with plays which were written 
pot earlier than the nineteenth century. 

Thus the demand for a National Theatre is paramount and 
urgent. Without it the public has no chance given it of com- 
paring the past art of the stage with that of the present.— 
Yours, etc., WILu1aM POEL. 


S. H. SWINNY 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAn. 

Sm,—The daily Press, which has its own standard of values, 

barely noticed the death, on August 80th, of a citizen whose 

nality and services exemplified, in a remarkable way, 
some of the best and most distinctive characteristics of our age 
and race. I refer to S. H. Swinny—a man so widely known by 
his public work to a large portion of THe New SraTesMan’s 
constituency that I venture to ask you for a little space in which 
to speak of him. 

§. H. Swinny was born in Dublin in 1857, and went up to 
St. John’s, Cambridge, towards the end of the ‘seventies. In 
the only article on him that has so far appeared—a charm- 
ing personal tribute by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in the Daily 
Telegraph of September 4th—it is noted that Swinny was 
that very rare phenomenon, an Irishman detached equally 
from the Catholic and Protestant parties. He was a deeply 
convinced disciple of Auguste Comte, a junior colleague of 
E. S. Beesly and Frederic Harrison, successor to the latter 
as president of the London Positivist Society, and for many 
years editor of the Positivist Review. The Comtist concep- 
tion of society and public affairs was the guide ofall he 
thought and did ; and I believe that every one who worked with 
him at any stage of his forty years in London would agree that 
they have never known a man who gave a finer example of 
consistency to the faith that was in him. From the days of the 
Boer War to those of the Versailles Treaty, Swinny was to be 
met with on committees that were agitating or getting things 
done. He was, to my mind, the perfect committeeman: never 
absent, always punctual, always informed, invariably good- 
tempered. His labour was all voluntary, and he never declined 
the humblest job. 

I imagine that those of his associates who held in general 
Tae New StaTEsMAN view of public affairs found themselves 
constantly opposed to Swinny in opinion. But that could make 
no difference in their estimate of the man, with his extraordinary 
simplicity and sincerity, joined to a freedom from sentimentality 
that matched his freedom from self-interest.—Yours, etc., 

2, Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. S. K. Ratcuirre. 


VITAMINS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sim,—In your issue of the 18th ult. “ Lens ” attributed the 
discovery of vitamins to Professor Gowland Hopkins, a great 
authority. I have always understood, however, that this 
discovery was due to Dr. Casimir Funk, who, if I remember 
rightly, was a Beit scholar, working at the Lister Institute. 
Can you or any of your readers enlighten me as to the truth 
on this question ?—Yours, etc., F. R. S. 


ALICE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


_ Sm,—* Affable Hawk” may like to know that “ Alice ” 
's pronounced “* Awlse,” by Wiltshire country folk. It is so 
thymed in the song “Come, Lasses and Lads”: 
“You’re out,” says Dick. “Not I,” says Nick, 
“The fiddier played it false ” ; 
And so says Sue, and so says Hugh, 
And so says nimble Alice. 
And so it is given in Randolph Caldecott’s Picture Book, where 
nimble Alice is daintily figured on the opposite page, with her 
ge presumably Nick. Our editors of Popular and National 
ng Books, having their own notions of literary style and 
py thyme, give “ The fiddler played it wrong,” answering 
And so says everyone.” 
an Pronunciation “else” may doubtless be heard in other 
‘ectical districts. It appears to be a shortened form of 
or Ellis, from Alicia. In the form “Ellis” the name was 


consecrated by the most gifted of the Bronté family.— Yours, etc., 
L. E. U. 


Miscellany 
VICTORIAN PRINTS 


HE recent Baxter Exhibition was organised 
presumably for the benefit of collectors and 
dealers in the now celebrated Baxter oil prints ; 

and it was largely attended because, on the one hand, 
certain rare Baxter prints have considerable market value 
at the moment, while on the other, any one may have 
such a print in some family scrap-book, in some old pocket 
diary kept for sentimental reasons in a despatch box or 
a bottom drawer, or, if it be a larger print, framed, glazed, 
and hanging, perhaps, in the servants’ bedroom. But 
the public which visited the exhibition was not restricted 
to participators or would-be participators in the Baxter 
boom. It included “ curieuz,” of whom I was one, who 
went and returned again to dwell for a space in the England 
of our grandfathers. 

For though, as works of art, these prints are negligible, 
they have this of importance: they conjure up the very 
breath and spirit of the Victorian age. If an illustrated 
edition of Mr. Strachey’s Life of Queen Victoria is ever 
produced it should assuredly be illustrated with Baxter 
prints. For the popular ideas of the Victorian era, as of 
every other era, are most readily recaptured from the 
popular pictures—the pictures that—as the phrase goes—are 
“* given away with a pound of tea.” It is not at the Royal 
Academy or at the London Group that our grandchildren 
will discover the popular spirit of our own day. They will 
find their first clue on the top of an old chocolate box, 
where one of Mr. Barribal’s suburban young ladies flaunts 
her jade ear-rings and her cherry lips; and their second, 
maybe, in the pages of some illustrated journal. In the 
same way, rightly to enter into the popular temper of 
Victorian England, we must begin with the prints after 
minor artists who were content to give the public what the 
public wanted without any pretensions to further 
achievement. 

George Baxter was eminently a minor artist of this 
calibre. He was scarcely, in fact, an artist at all. Occa- 
sionally, he invented or adapted a picture; as a rule he 
made prints from popular pictures or drawings; and he 
worked for all and sundry. Hence the variety and range 
of his output. He printed illustrations to Robert Mudie’s 
“*Man as a moral and accountable Being,” to a “* History 
of the Society for promoting Female Education in the East,” 
to “Suttaby’s Marshall’s Ladies’ Elegant Pocket Sou- 
venir.” There are Baxter or Baxter licensee prints of 
Queen Victoria in her Coronation Robes, of Her Majesty 
reviewing Crimean troops, of Her Majesty at Windsor, 
at Osborne, at Balmoral; of the Prince Consort in blue 
breeches, in buckskin trousers, in Hussar’s uniform; of 
the Duke of Wellington, of Sir Robert Peel, of Jenny Lind 
in “ The Daughter of the Regiment.” There are prints of 
the Brighton Chain Pier and a whole set of “ Gems of the 
Great Exhibition.” There are pictures called “ Domestic 
Happiness,” “‘ The Parting Look,” “‘ Come, little Robin,” 
“Grandmother’s Snuff-box”; and others, “ featuring ” 
—as an American film-producer would say—sleek-headed 
damsels in cashmere shawls, holding the tiniest of nosegays, 
quaint children in elaborate frocks, laughing street arabs in 
picturesque rags, Circassian maidens at the bath, con- 
chologists, pet rabbits, and St. Bernard dogs. There are 
views of Lake Como, Lake Garda, Lake Lucerne, and, 
further afield, there is the Australian settler reading news 
from home and the Rev. John Williams most cruelly 
slaughtered at Tanna. And all this, as a Baxter enthusiast 
has said, in the “ proper colours of nature!” 

As we look at such things to-day, we discover that the 
nineteenth century has at last become an historical period 
like any other ; we no longer think of it as a chaos of data 
too near to be organised; we have begun to crystallise 
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our impressions into selected images, and those images, 
we find, are derived from the Victorian print. Hence 
the peculiar charm that lies locked in these absurd little 
pictures. The popular art of our own age means nothing 
to us; but the popular art of a past age delights us because 
it brings to life dead men and women, and every-day men 
and women at that. 

So far our impressions of the nineteenth century take 
their place and correspond with those of the other cen- 
turies before it. But when we pass on to consider the 
relation of the Victorian popular picture to Victorian Art 
properly so called, the nineteenth century we find is excep- 
tional. For the rule is that the fine art of a period tells us 
nothing of the popular temper of that period—except 
incidentally and as it were by chance. But the popular 
temper of the Victorian era is the pith and substance not 
only of the popular prints of the period but of the most 
pretentious Royal Academy works as well. Indeed it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to assert that the whole content 
of Victorian Art was nothing but the content of the popular 
prints—with some additional trimmings for the most part 
in the shape of medieval paraphernalia or some other 
Wardour Street disguise. There were certain artists whose 
attitude to the popular mind was according to historical 
precedent; the Victorianism of Whistler’s “‘ Miss Alex- 
ander,” for example, was quite incidental, while the picture 
is universal and of all time. But the kernel of the vast 
majority of Victorian pictures is nothing more or less than 
a popular idea. 

Sometimes the artists were conscious of the popular 
nature of their work. Frith’s “ Derby Day” is simply a 
hundred Baxter prints in one frame, and he knew it. He 
chose a field in which, as he said, he felt called upon to 
labour “in the absence of higher gifts”; and it is this 
very modesty, this frankness, this honesty that makes the 
** Derby Day ” a picture we value to-day. We enjoy it far 
more than pictures which are essentially popular but 
posture as superior art; far more than Madox Brown’s 
** Last of England,” which after all is the same in kind as 
Baxter’s “ Parting Look,” which was copied from a 
picture by a forgotten painter whose name was Corbould ; 
far more than Holman Hunt’s “A Converted British 
Family Sheltering a Christian Missionary,” Millais’ ‘‘ North- 
west Passage,” Burne Jones’ “ Merciful Knight,” Frank 
Dicksee’s “‘ The Two Crowns,” and the countless other 
charades that cover the same species of idea as Baxter’s 
“The Rev. J. Williams landing at Tanna.” But the 
pleasure we derive from Frith’s “‘ Derby Day ”’ has no rela- 
tion to the pleasure we derive from art; it is, on the 
contrary, precisely the same as the pleasure we derive 
from Baxter prints. 

It is this peculiar feature of Victorian art—its essentially 
popular nature—which accounts of course for its enormous 
dissemination. Baxter and his licensees sold thousands 
of prints, and when the photogravure arrived it was found 
possible to disseminate the works of the grand artists in 
the same quarters and to the same extent as had been the 
case with the avowedly popular pictures. It was found 
possible, in fact, to distribute practically the whole of 
Victorian art, because nearly the whole of that art 
was at bottom popular—that is to say, it was something 
the people could understand without enlarging their expe- 
rience. War and domestic subject pictures and pictures 
like those of Frith were obviously marketable products ; 
and it was found that in the case of the more pretentious 
works the public was quite ready to accept the artistic 
veneer for the sake of the solid popular oak beneath. The 
photographers discovered to their pleasure and great gain 
that the public was willing to forgive the affectation of the 
pre-Raphaelite ladies’ necks for the sake of their infinitely 
wistful eyes ; to accept the shining armour of the pseudo- 
medieval knight for the sake of the missionary’s heart 
that beat within; to pardon Watts’ lumpy figures for the 
sake of the titles that were written on the frames. And 





es 


thus it came that Victorian pictures spread far and wide 
throughout the Empire, and hang to this day in tens of 
thousands of British homes. When we cast our eyes back 
on nineteenth century painting as a whole we find a yas 
popular art which tells us of the popular mind, the popular 
clothes and the popular temper of the day. It contributes, 
that is to say, to what we call history; but we find amazingly 
little contribution to that experience which men haye 
agreed to call Art. R. H. W, 


CHARLIE’S CANE 


ISS ELSIE CODD was some little time ago, and 
M may be still for all I know, Charlie Chaplin's 
secretary. She has published an account of 
his methods of production. Eighteen hundred feet of g 
Chaplin film is the result of several months’ hard work; 
** his hardest work,” she tells us, “ is not his own work in 
front of the camera.” I know nothing about film-produc- 
tion, but everyone will be prepared to believe that planning, 
production and scrapping (he is extremely exacting) is far 
the greater part of it, especially to one who has an unerring 
instinct for pose and movement himself. 

I went to see the new Chaplin film, The Pilgrim, and it 
recalled to me Miss Elsie Codd’s remark that during 
rehearsals Chaplin is perpetually exclaiming “* Don’t act.” 
He méans, of course, “‘ don’t over-act’’; don’t try too 
hard to be funny, pathetic, wicked, absurd; and his own 
pre-eminence is largely due to his being always, even in the 
most grotesque situations, in a sense, unexaggerative. I 
remembered, too, what he had written himself: “Still 
funnier is the person in a ludicrous position who, in spite of 
it, refuses to admit that anything out of the ordinary is 
happening, and is obstinate in preserving his dignity.” 
(How exactly this describes his commonest and some of 
his best effects !). “That is why all my films rest 
on the idea of getting myself into awkward situations, so as 
to give me the chance of being desperately serious in my 
attempts to look like a very normal little gentleman. That 
is why my chief concern, no matter how painful the position 
I get myself into, is always to pick up my little cane at 
once, and put my bowler-hat straight, and adjust my 
necktie—even if I’ve just fallen on my head. I am so sure 
of this that I do not try only to get myself into these em- 
barrassing positions, but I count on putting others also 
into them.” In The Pilgrim Charlie has no “ little cane”; 
he is an escaped convict who finds himself, accidentally, 
of course, impersonating a minister who is expected by 4 
village community in the Far West; having stolen the 
clothes of a bathing parson, the rest of his adventures 
follow automatically. Nevertheless, the “fun” through- 
out is precisely of this kind; the continual pretence, when 
the most extraordinary and incongruous things happet, 
that nothing unusual or unbecoming has occurred. There 
is, however, another element which is always contributive, 
not so much to our relish of particular scenes, but to the 
effect the whole process of ludicrous events makes upon 
us. I mean the perpetual contrast between complete 
helplessness, feebleness and absence of forethought ™ 
“Charlie” and his indomitable adroitness in momentary 
crises. Here lies an opportunity for those who like t 
express their appreciation of this unpretentious artist 
terms of refined speculation. If you want to s¢ 
profundity in “ Charlie”; if you want to link up his art 
with serious imaginative creation, here is your chance. 
You can penetrate if you like, at this point, down to & 
philosophy behind it. ey 

The late Dan Leno, who was brother-in-art to “ Charlie, 
wrote his own biography. It is a sad little book, full of 
jokes, good and bad. In the course of it he says (I quote 
from memory), the Leno philosophy of life comes to this: 
I see the world as a football, kicked about by the higher 
powers, with me clinging on by my teeth and toe-nails to 
the laces. It is a kind of philosophy; and one readily 
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understood by all. Life, for the majority, easily bears that 
interpretation. — : 

It appeals especially to the poor—at times to all of us. 
It is the philosophy of utter and abject humility. That is 
why, like Dan Leno, “ Charlie ” rouses sympathy so readily. 
His melancholy imperturbability, his perky recoveries, 
even his very transparent swagger, are, one and all, gestures 

ressive of a disarming humility. The famous “ cane” 
is symbolic of an unconquerable, human aspiration 
towards dignity. There lies the fun—the hopelessness 
in life of that aspiration. “I don’t think I quite 
knew at first,” he has told us, “how true it is that, 
for millions of individuals, a walking-stick marks a man 
as rather a ‘swell.’ And so when I come shuffling on to 
the scene with my little cane and my serious air, I give the 
impression of an attempt at dignity, and that is exactly 
my object.” He knows the public likes to laugh and cry 

in a few minutes. Whatever brevit may be to wit, it is 
certainly the soul of pathos, and “ Charlie’s’ pathos is 
conveyed in the briefest touches ; a sudden fall of counten- 
ance, a shrug, a woeful attempt at a smile. Mr. Chaplin 
knows we are in our hearts on the side of the unluck 
against the lucky, of the poor against the rich, of the wk 

inst the strong, of the kind against the unkind, and 
“Charlie” is therefore always ill-treated, always humiliated, 
always—how consolingly—indomitable. 

Desmonp MacCartay. 


POETS AND CRITICS 


OME was not built in a day, and it takes a hundred 
R years and more to make a poet. First, we have to 
discover one quality in the poet, and then decide 
whether it is genuine or not. It may take years to do this. 
Then comes anether critic who discovers a second quality, 
which goes through the same process. Then comes the 
third critic, with his discovery of a third quality, and so on. 
Finally, we have the last critic, who, with the reins of 
several good qualities already in his hand, finds a little 
more fresh matter; and it is then decided that the poet is 
out as a full team to take the road of time, without any 
more question as to his fitness. But this sometimes takes 
so long that even now we are not sure that Shakespeare is 
given credit for all his qualities. 

When we consider this matter we must look with some 
suspicion on the question of living poets, and the position 
assigned to them by their critics. What has this tin hat, 
which we place on the head of a living poet, to do with the 
deathless laurel ? This tin hat casts such a halo around the 
poet’s head that even the wisest are for the time being 
deceived by the false light. All this comes from mentioning 
& poet’s name so many times—often when there is no 
necessity to mention his name at all—that we come to think 
at last that his name is as necessary to our soul as bread is 
to our body. When we see his name time after time, and 
again and again, we lose all power of criticism, and his most 
feeble utterance leaves us breathless, with only one word 
on our lips, the word “ magic.” And so it goes on for a 
year or two, like a silly tune that we cannot escape, because 
of its repetition, which haunts us until it dies. And as that 
tune has its day and can never be revived, so does that poet’s 
work pass away in the same manner. Who is to blame for 
this? Not the poet, but his friends the critics. One of 
our well-known critics—an excellent one too—thinks that 
& certain living poet is greater than Coleridge; and it 
Would be easier to turn a donkey against his oats than to 
make that man alter his opinion. Yet Coleridge, if he had 
Written a few more pages on the same level as his Ancient 

artner and Christabel would have been, I believe, our 
third English poet. 

That there are a great number of bad poets, we admit ; 
but that there are a greater number of bad critics is not so 
well known, Where these bad critics show their failure is 
in quotation; but some of us are too wise to be taken in 
a critics quote indifferent verse with approbation ; and 
When they say timidly, after quoting, “ but this is by no 


means the poet at his best,” we recognise at once the 
friendly puff. 
As I have had so little cause to complain of reviewers, 
perhaps I ought not to have written an article on this 
subject. My work has been attacked three times, I believe. 
The first attack was from a well-known literary editor who 
said, on reading my first book, that he had wasted half-a- 
crown on it, and he could not find one line good enough to 
quote. But since then he has said that he buys and saves 
all my first editions, as he is certain that each little book 
will some day be worth its weight in gold. But what makes 
the other two attacks amusing is that my two critics are 
in direct opposition on the same point. One man has for 
years, as my different volumes appear, attacked me with 
the same thought on each occasion. It is this: that my 
lyrics are perfect, such as they are; but the matter in them 
is so small that they are not of much account. The second 
critic claims that I write good lines occasionally, but none 
of my lyrics are perfect. Now, I would never think of 
answering critic number one, for, as I have said, seeing that 
it takes a hundred years or more to make a poet—he may 
be right. But I would dearly like to get these two men 
together: 
As fierce as twenty angry cats, 
Rolled up and fighting in one ball. 
In this case I can imagine myself, although the pitiful bone 
of their contention, acting like Charles Lamb, when in the 
excitement he stood up and booed furiously, with the 
audience, forgetting that he was booing the failure of his 
own play. 
Critics as a rule try to say something original, and in a 
good many cases the truth does not matter. It seems 
curious that no reviewer has called Thomas Hardy a poet 
of joy. No doubt this will come, for a critic can prove any- 
thing by quotation. If he does not like a t he quotes 
him at his worst; and if he is inclined to Be friend y, he 
quotes the poet at his best. 
It is quite certain that my fame will last. If I am not 
immortal as a t, I shall be immortal as the greatest 
literary fraud of the twentieth century. As I believe that 
we have some kind of life beyond the grave, I have often 
imagined myself as a literary fraud in the regions of the 
dead and surrounded by questioning spirits. One will 
ask: ‘* How did you manage to deceive the public for so 
many years that you were thought to be a poet ?”’ 
Another spirit, who had been an artist in his day, will say: 
**How did you manage to persuade the master artists of 
your day that = were the one poet worthy of their brush ?” 
Another, a politician this time, will want an answer to this : 
** How did you manage to persuade the Government to give 
you a Civil List Pension?” And when I have all these 
spirits seated comfortably around me, I will recite my 
verses—the verses that fooled the greatest people of my day. 
And what laughter there will be. Perhaps at that very 
moment we will be joined by another spirit, who has lately 
visited the earth, who will say to me: “ By the way, the 
Westminster Bladder has just mentioned your name. One 
of the critics has been warning a certain popular poet that 
he must not take himself too seriously, but remember the 
fate of W. H. Davies, whose work is now forgotten, and 
whose only title to fame is that he deceived for a number of 
years the greatest people of his day.”” None of the spirits 
will laugh more heartily than myself at this. When I 
recite the following lines, how amused they will be: 
Oh for my greater — to come, 
When I shall travel far from home: 
On seas that have no shade in sight, 
Into the woods that have no light ; 
Over the mountains’ heads so tall, 
Cut by the clouds to pieces small ; 
Across wide plains that give my eye 
No house or tree to measure them by ; 
And all the wonders I shall see 
In some old city new to me. 

But when I come to these other lines: 


What sweet, what happy days had I, 
When dreams made time eternity. 


When I come to this the hilarity will be so great that I 
shall not be heard when I say: “ This is the rubbish that 
fooled the twentieth century.” W. H. Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been re-reading, as J often do—for no book 
communicates so dancing a freedom to our thoughts 
or such a sweet pliability to our moods—The Senti- 

mental Journey. Perhaps it was the present state of 
inflamed nationalism in Europe which made me dwell 
upon an aspect of that journey I usually do not heed at 
all. I mean the fact that while Sterne was travelling in 
France in 1762, England and France happened to be at 
war. When Sterne started, after a glance at the sleeve of 
his coat to see if it would do, and drank the health of his 
Bourbon Majesty next evening in France, to satisfy himself 
that he bore him no spleen, he also had obviously forgotten 
it. He had neglected even, you remember, to provide 
himself with a passport. Indeed, this omission only 
occurred to him some weeks later in Paris, when a Lieutenant 
de Police called at his lodgings. And was the long struggle 
of the Seven Years’ War in his mind when he eased his heart 
of bitterness and drained the glass of friendship to the King 
of France? Dear me, no! Yorick’s uneasiness about 
harbouring unkindly feelings was concerned with quite 
another matter. He had felt some resentment against that 
monarch’s habit of sequestrating the portmanteaux of 
foreign travellers who happened to die in his dominions ; 
he had been a little worried about the possible destiny of 
his half-dozen shirts and extra pair of black silk breeches, 
and he had inclined at first to judge him harshly. 
* * * 


I need not remind you of the delightfully disengaged 
temper of all his encounters with the inhabitants of this 
enemy country, of their amiability towards him and of his 
amiability towards them; that he was an Englishman 
and they were French, only adding on both sides a spice 
of playful competition in the mutual exchange of services 
and urbanities. When Sterne drove to Versailles to remedy 
his oversight in the matter of the passport, you remember 
how he was received by the secretary of M. de Choiseul. “ ‘ I 
am utterly ignorant,’ said I, ‘ of the forms of obtaining an 
audience, being an absolute stranger, and what is worse 
in the present conjuncture of affairs, being an Englishman 
too.’ He replied, that did not increase the difficulty— 
I made him a slight bow.” Nor will you have forgotten 
the amiability of the Count de B**** in the matter, and 
how that nobleman invited the enemy alien to supper. 
I see no trace here of the so-called ineradicable “ Herd 
Instinct.” 

* * * 

It has been a surprise to me to find how many of the 
incidents in The Sentimental Journey were founded on 
fact. Sterne’s valet, La Fleur, turns out to be as real a person 
as Byron’s Fletcher or Samuel Butler’s Alfred. In an old 
selection of anecdotes entitled Olio, by a Mr. Davis, La Fleur 
gives an account of himself and his master : 

“There were moments,” he says, “in which my master appeared 
sunk into the deepest dejection—when his calls upon me were so 
seldom, that I sometimes apprehensively pressed in upon his 
privacy, to suggest what I thought might divert his melancholy. 
He used to smile at my well-meant zeal, and I could see he was 
happy to be relieved. At others, he seemed to have received a 
new soul—he launched into the levity ‘natural @ mon pays,’ said 
La Fleur, ‘and cried gaily enough, “ Vive la bagatelle!”” It was 
in one of these moments that he became acquainted with the 
Grisette of the glove shop—she afterwards visited him at his 
lodgings, upon which La Fleur made not a single remark ; but on 
naming the fille de chambre, his other visitant, he exclaimed, ‘ It 
was certainly a pity—she was so pretty and petite.’ ” 


** Poor Maria,” too, was no fiction : 


“When we came up to her,” said La Fleur, “‘ she was grovelling 
in the road like an infant and throwing dust upon her head—and 
yet few were more lovely. . . . She told him her tale of misery 
and wept on his breast—my mastersobbed aloud. I saw her gently 
disengage herself from his arms, and she sung him the service to 
the Virgin; my poor master covered his face with his hands, and 





— 


walked by her side to the cottage where she lived ; then he talkeg 
earnestly to the old woman. Every day while we stayed 

I carried them meat and drink from the hotel, and when we departed 
from Moulines, my master left his blessings and some money with 
the mother. How much,” he added, “I do not know—he always 
gave more than he could afford.” 


Neither was the dead ass; La Fleur recollected the incident 


clearly. 
* * * 


“They order, I said, this matter better in France,” 
What “ this matter ” was which prompted Yorick’s opening 
exclamation we shall never know; but The Sentimental 
Journey shows that certainly men managed their inter. 
national squabbles better in the eighteenth century than they 
do now. And I will bring more evidence from literature 
to prove it. Roderick Random goes to France to get out 
of hot water, and, being an adventurous fellow at a loose 
end, he is tempted to enlist in the French army, 
But France and England happen to be at war, and he 
finds himself fighting against his countrymen at Fontenoy, 
Observe that Smollet stops not either to excuse or blame him, 
On his return to London Roderick overhears two English 
officers in a coffee-house cracking up the French, and their 
remarks exasperate him so much that he challenges one of 
them to a duel and fights him. The trifling inconsistency that 
he had just been fighting, not merely talking, on the side of 
the French, worries neither him nor Smollet. Smollet 
would have been astounded if any of his readers doubted 
that Roderick was anything but patriotic, and Roderick 
himself would have promptly called such a_ reader 
out. It is clear that people in the eighteenth century 
did not take their patriotic emotions with the same 
appalling seriousness that we do. His country’s 
quarrels were something a man of spirit might well 
lose his temper over, but that he should allow them to 
regulate his behaviour never entered his head. 

*« * * 


I cannot resist giving one more example. It is nearer 
our days. It shows that our barbarous brand of patriotism 
is comparatively modern; that patriotism which visits hatred 
upon not only every individual in an enemy country, but 
even upon everyone who has a remote connection with it. In 
Lord Stanhope’s Conversations with the Duke of Wellington 
you will find some remarks of the Duke’s upon the esca 
of the French garrison at Almeida. This was due to 
failure of Colonel Bevan to occupy the bridge, which the 
French promptly crossed. The Duke had previously sent 
word to General Brenier, the French general, that if he 
should “blow up the place and retire, every man we 
could catch would receive no quarter. It is contrary to 
the laws of nations; and troops so conducting themselves 
are not entitled to be considered prisoners of war.” This 
sounds surprising to our ears, but hear what follows. “It 
was, then, very brave of General Brenier to venture ? ” sug- 
gests Stanhope. “ Why,” replies the Duke, “ if it had come 
to the point, I dare say I should not have done it. But 
Brenier had another motive. I had seen him befor. 
I had taken him prisoner at Vimiera. Before he was 
exchanged he came to me in London, told me he was 1 
difficulty, and I lent him £500. I dare say he thought 
if I had taken him prisoner again I should have made 
him pay me. I have never seen him since. I heard no 
more of the money.” Imagine our feelings if Lord Haig 
had lent a German general £500 during the war! We 
should have yelled till the Government shot him, and 
attributed all our past reverses to “ the hidden hand.” 

* * * 


Civilisation is dying of Patriotism, and everybody knows 
it. Patriotism has become a trumpet which summots 
together all the most stupid and ignoble devils that ca® 
inhabit the human breast. Read the verbatim report of 
the Pemberton-Billing case if you want to recall what ass 
Patriotism can make average men. If you want to remin® 
yourself how completely it destroys ordinary chival 
and humanity in even ardent Christians, look up a letter 
which the Bishop of London wrote during the war, writtet, 
not to excuse, but to justify as fine fellows, those 
wildered fishermen who were too frightened to save * 
drowning Zeppelin crew. AFFABLE Haws: 
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NEW NOVELS 


The End of the House of Alard. By Ssema Kaye-Smirta. 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
The Pitiful Wife. By Srorm Jameson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Suzanne and the Pacific. By Jean Grraupovux. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 


Blurb-writing is a difficult art, and blurb-collecting a fascinating 
hobby. The blurb-writer inhabits an enchanted world in which 
every book is a masterpiece and every writer a genius. Round 
him he sees scores of accomplished ladies rivalling the Brontés, 
he rarely reads a book that is not memorable: for him all 
England is a nest of singing-birds. A blurb, I should perhaps 
explain, is a “‘ write-up,” the publisher’s description of a book, 
for instance, which appears upon its jacket. Blurb-writers 
often do not read the books that they commend, and their 
summaries are apt to be as inaccurate as their judgment is 
optimistic. Messrs. Cassell’s blurb-writer gives a fair account 
of Miss Kaye-Smith’s latest story, and then, professional feeling 
proving too strong for him, proclaims that “it is the greatest 
novel of one of our greatest novelists.” After that naturally 
one approaches the book with considerable reverence, but only 
to find that it is most definitely not Miss Kaye-Smith’s “ greatest ” 
novel. It is much inferior to Johanna Godden. Whether she 
is one of our “ greatest ’ novelists is a more open question, and 
any opinion on the point must depend largely upon the standard 
of greatness employed. But I think most intelligent novel- 
readers would admit that she is a novelist to be taken with some 
seriousness, and to be judged by a higher standard than most 
of the eager or fluent writers whose novels are carried in a strap 
to and from the library by retired colonels in residential towns. 
She writes grammatically, unaffectedly and (if the word conveys 
anything definite) very sincerely. There is no nonsense about 
her, and, however much one disagrees with her sentiments 
and opinions, they hold together and are capably expressed. 
Her characters behave intelligibly and have a distinct resem- 
blance to human beings. Those who think I am damning with 
faint praise can have little knowledge of contemporary fiction. 
What I have said shows that I place her among the twenty most 
tolerable English novelists now writing—I cannot say among 
the twenty greatest, because, not being a blurb-writer, I do not 
know of twenty or ten or even five who can by any stretch of 
my imagination be called great. 

The business of criticism is concerned with three objects : 
to discover exactly what is the author’s aim; to perceive how 
far and by what means this aim is achieved; and to decide 
how far it is worth achieving. The last is the widest and most 
noble function, but the first must be the most important, 
because upon it the others entirely depend, and it is from mis- 
takes in it that most bad criticism originates. There can, I 
think, be little doubt about Miss Kaye-Smith’s aim in her latest 
novel, Like most novelists she considers that man is most 
interesting in conflict. She is also interested, as any intelli- 
gent person is likely to be, in the social phenomena of her time. 
She describes the economic decay of the landed proprietors 
by giving the details of a typical instance, an imaginary Sussex 
family, and extracts her human interest from the conflicts 
of conscience that it involves. She keeps a fair division between 
the general and individual issues involved, and consoles herself 
for the passing of the squires with Chestertonian hopes of the 
countryside passing back (why back, one wonders) to the peasant 
and the priest. The novel is planned with the agreeable effici- 
ency ofa French boulevard play. Old Sir John Alard is proud 
and tyrannous and bad-tempered: his wife is silly and sup- 
pressed and affectionate. The eldest son is in love with the 
doctor's daughter, but marries a vulgar Jewess for her money 
and blows out his brains. The eldest daughter never marries, 
and is equally embittered. The second son has the family living, 
but no vocation. The second daughter marries a rich man and 
gets herself divorced. The third son goes into a monastery, 
and the third daughter marries a farmer. In each case there 
1s a choice to be made between personal feeling and the need 
of the family for money. The four eldest children surrender 
to the pride and needs of the family, the two youngest follow 
ay own lights. The conflict centres on the eldest son. While 
js others hardly hesitate in their respective courses, he is 

mm between the two alternatives. The pity is that he is not 
made more sympathetic. His decision to marry into the syna- 
— rather than the dispensary springs from weakness, and 

$ weakness makes the weakness of the book. His surrender 

panache. What the theme needs is one character who 
Sccepts the claims of the living past resolutely and out of in- 





tellectual conviction. But Miss Kaye-Smith’s sympathies are 
too deeply engaged for her to give the other side quite a fair 
hearing. This is, I think, the most serious fault in the execution 
of her plan, and it is one that the Boulevard playwright would 
have avoided. 

The End of the House of Alard then can be heartily recom- 
mended for the Library List. It effects its purpose on the 
whole well. and if in spite of this I put it down without the least 
curiosity about Miss Kaye-Smith’s future, if it leaves me hoping 
I shall never have to read another novel of the same sort, if 
in fact I find myself only less depressed and bored by it than 
by its less competent rivals, then evidently the object is an 
excellent specimen of the Edwardian novel, but, candidly, is 
the Edwardian novel any more alive than Edwardian painting 
and the Edwardian theatre? Do many of those who think 
and care much about literature ever want to read another novel 
by Mr. Galsworthy ? Do they take any further interest in 
this particular literary convention? Perhaps in answering 
these questions in the negative, I exaggerate the extent to which 
other people share my own sentiments. In any case an old 
love is rarely spent until a new one is strong enough to obliterate 
it. If the Edwardian novel is in its agony, there is still little 
enough to take its place. Here and there an isolated block of 
masonry protuding from the almost virgin soil, or some vast 
mass already sunk upon its ill chosen site, give indication of 
how and where the new edifice may most hopefully be looked 
for. Many innovations are valuable only as warnings, and the 
prospectors are a quarrelsome, ill-assorted, and often tedious 
company. No plan is yet visible, and all that one can tell is 
that our present state of mind needs a different form of art to 
inhabit. 

The novel of incident is bound, I think, to remain. Man is 
a story-telling animal. But it seems possible that the interest 
in mere conflict may grow less preponderant. When we look 
at our own lives, it is not the occasional crises which seem to be 
their most significant parts; or, if they do, it is probably because 
much reading has led us into the habit of dramatising ourselves. 
Also the tidying impulse is powerful, and the imagination 
obediently picks out certain occasions to revere as turning- 
points. But whether the novel continues to base itself on this 
sort of simplification, or uses some less obvious and more deeply 
interpretative method, I doubt if there is much future for 
sociological fiction. Any attempt to confine the use of so free 
and variable a form as fiction is futile, and when a new form is 
found the novel that is a collection of lyrics will presumably 
also continue to exist by the side of the novel which is a direct 
comment on contemporary life. But the reader of the mere 
roman de meeurs deserves a rest. Realism is an evasive term. 
Zola, who was once considered its chief evangelist, now seems 
chiefly remarkable for his vigorous, if coarse, epical imagination. 
And in face of Ulysses, the Edwardian novel seems more con- 
ventional than photographic. The life displayed in it has 
only the relation to real life that the symbolic or stilisiert gestures 
of cinema actors have to our normal movements. But it is 
neither its formal realism, nor its lack of it, which matters. 
What is wrong, I fancy, is its remoteness from what now seems 
really significant in life. We have had about enough of 
the reactions of third-rate characters (I do not mean authors) 
to transitory circumstances, whether these are expressed 
symbolically or realistically. In thirty years time will anyone 
read Mr. Galsworthy and Miss Kaye-Smith ? Some American 
student, perhaps, who demands a subject obscure enough to 
gain him a diploma. 

Miss Storm Jameson is out after different game. She takes 
a simple subject, and seeks to impress us by the poetical and 
romantical atmosphere in which she envelopes it. Her failure 
seems to me as nearly complete as Miss Kaye-Smith’s success. 
But her task was much more difficult, and I suppose she deserves 
credit for her courage. I believe she is receiving it, in over- 
whelming quantities, so that she can afford to forgive me if I 
say that The Pitiful Wife seems to me one of the most tiresome 
novels that I have ever had the misfortune to read. Jael, who 
is known as Blossoms, is the sister of Judas, who is known as 
Jude, and the wife of Richmond, who is known as Droodles. 
She lives on the Yorkshire Moors, somewhere near Wuthering 
Heights, and her father appears to suffer from the delusion 
that he is the villain of a Jacobean tragedy. He seems to have 
nothing to do with the story, and only appears, like property 
thunder in a melodrama, to heighten the effect. Richmond is 
unfaithful to Jael, she finds this out by clandestine inspection 
of his correspondence, and the scéne a faire is ready. ‘“* Oh, 
how could you, Richmond? How could you?” “ Don’t, Jael. 
My darling, don’t.” ‘ And you—came to me the next night.” 
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* I didn’t know you'd be so hurt, Jael.” And so on for a number 
of pages, until their child is ill, they are reconciled, and 

Richmond flung up his head with a queer sense of triumph. 
Now he understood. Beauty eludes mortal man. They suffer, 
but life, even poor mortal life, is more than its suffering. He 
saw that men do not live to attain beauty unattainable, nor to 
find harmony in a distracting universe—bitter as death in the 
belly these quests are and will be—but because they have some 
time desired to live. There is the undying fire. There the dream 
and the vision. In pain and blood the flame flickers unquenched, 
To it is the service of man and his right hand, and of his mind 
hedged in with blackness and the spears of thought, and of his 
pitying soul. 

Miss Storm Jameson seems obsessed with the idea that horrid 
men laugh at women whose husbands are unfaithful to them, 
and she thinks it a great shame. As a matter of fact, the 
“betrayed wife” is a rare subject for ridicule. Horrid men 
don’t laugh at her: they take her for granted. Cuckold is 
a word that has no feminine. 

Miss Jameson’s Asiatic style makes the book difficult reading 
even for those who can put up with the stupidity of her pro- 
tagonists. Rhetoric is only tolerable in small doses. 

“I ha’ been born out of time” [she makes the father say]. “I 
should ha’ worn steel and sworn quaint oaths by the wrath of 
God. There were giants on earth in those days. I cannot stomach 
these puling moderns. They ha’ no passions but such as prattle 
and coo like doves or creep on their bellies into other men’s beds, 
The women are all scrawny and wear wanton clothes and dance 
before grinning niggers.” 

I suppose Miss Jameson herself feels born out of time. If 
she had placed her scene in the Middle Ages or the Orient, the 
result might have been less objectionable. Racine’s preface 
to Bajazet is not entirely nonsense. If characters are remote 
enough in time or place, it is easier to tolerate their unreality. 
It is possible to make a contemporary Englishman a romantic 
figure, but it is not easy; to dress him in steel and quaint oaths 
is the wrong way to go about it. Better a thousand times 
realistic aridity than lush tushery of this sort. nel 

If I recommend translations, it is not because I am prejudiced 
in favour of foreign books, but because usually publishers have 
the sense to choose only the best of them for translation. When 
I first read Suzanne et le Pacifique, I thought it the wittiest book 
of the year. Reading it in a translation that contains some 
prodigious blunders, I remain of the same opinion. The story 
of a French girl wrecked on a desert island, it is a technical 
tour de force: in two thirds of the book there is no dialogue, 
because she is alone. Her adventures are entirely interior— 
no novel could be less like either Robinson Crusoe or The Blue 
Lagoon. The novel is a collection of conceits, the resort of a 
mind which has only itself to play with. Many of them depend 
upon the distortion of perspective which the situation in~olves. 
If Einstein’s discoveries had not caused the word to be grossly 
abused, I would call it a study in relativity. Monsieur Giraudoux 
owns as dandy a mind as Monsieur Paul Morand, and is con- 
siderably more of a philosopher. An adorable novel. 

RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED 


The Genesis of the War. By the Right Hon. H. H. Asqurrn, 
M.P. Cassell. 25s. 


This book on the origins of the war is a plain statement 
written by a man who is a great master of plain statement. 
It contains not a vague nor a superfluous word. The ordinary 
reader, indeed, missing here the verbosity to which the hundred 
and one writers of ‘‘ war books ” have accustomed him, is more 
likely to complain that it contains not enough words. And, 
indeed, it is evident that Mr. Asquith has not sought to write 
a book. He had certain things to say, and in his own inimitably 
succinct fashion he has said them, leaving it, we should guess, 
to his publisher or his secretary, or some such auxiliary, to divide 
it all into titled chapters and make it look like a book. If 
on this subject or that—for instance, German pre-knowledge 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia—he has said all he wants 
to say in two and a quarter pages, then that chapter occupies 
only two and a quarter pages. What other writer would not 


have been bullied by his publisher into expanding his knowledge 
into at least ten or twenty pages on such a subject ? At some 
points this extreme lack of padding produces in the unaccustomed 
reader a momentary sense of thinness and inadequacy ; but 
that is no more than a superficial impression to which reflection 
gives no support. The two and a quarter pages, one realises, do 


——e 


in fact contain all that need be said on the matter. The volume 
is exactly what we ought to expect from Mr. Asquith on such 
subject—not “a book,” but a piece of supreme précis writing, 

Having said that, the next thing that one instinctively says is 
“This is history.” Whatever future historians may write of 
the origins of the Great War they will not invalidate, nor— 
if they are good historians—reject, either the descriptions or 
the verdicts that are to be found in this book. Mr. Asquith’s 
judgments are so closely related to facts, so little dependent 
upon passion or prejudice, that but for the intimate kno 
which they display of all the contemporary circumstances, 
they might have been formed at a century’s distance from the 
great tragedy in which, as it happens, he was a foremost actor 
He has not written a polemic. Here and there he devotes g 
few pages to controverting the version of events given by the 
Kaiser in his recently-published Memoirs, but in general he 
offers us no more than a concise statement of the facts as they 
were known to him, from the days when Chamberlain—in 
1899—offered Germany an alliance down to the outbreak of 
war. Here is the truth. This is what happened. 

Mr. Asquith does not deal with the war period. The scope 
of his book is accurately described by its title. It is a vindica- 
tion, and, as we think, a final and quite decisive vindication, 
of the part played by Great Britain in Europe during the decade 
which preceded the War. He shows that the phrase, which 
since about the middle of the war has been so popular amongst 
the apologists of Germany—*“ the policy of encirclement "— 
has not and never had any real meaning. British policy never 
sought to “encircle”? Germany. On the contrary, it sought 
consistently to break the two circles into which Europe was 
becoming more and more definitely divided. It did not suit 
us—to put the point no higher than that—that European 
antagonisms should be crystallised so definitely, with an ever- 
increasing danger of conflict. The paramount interest of Great 
Britain was the prevention of any European war, and that interest 
was steadily pursued from first to last. Having come to an 
understanding with France, we sought to come to an equally 
comprehensive understanding with Germany. In 1912 Sir 
Edward Grey even went so far as to offer the German Ambassador 
a formal written guarantee that in no event would Great Britain 
take part in any aggressive action against Germany. As the 
German Government, however, demanded a pledge of uncon- 
ditional neutrality in any conflict in which they might willingly 
or unwillingly be involved, the negotiations fell through. All 
proposals for the limitation of armaments, and notably for the 
limitation of naval armaments, fell through in the same way. 
Lord Haldane’s mission failed. Mr. Churchill’s proposal for a 
“naval holiday” was rejected with something approaching 
derision. 

Nevertheless, discussions were pursued between the two 
Governments upon a number of extra-European problems. 
Regarding the question again purely from the point of view 
of material interests, Great Britain had no reason to oppose 
German expansion overseas. On the contrary, it suited us very 
well that Germany should have African and Asiatic commit- 
ments which would involve the partial dispersion of her fleet— 
a consideration to which our Admiralty was by no means blind. 
Agreement, therefore, was not difficult and had, in fact, been 
reached in the summer of 1914. It was only the outbreak of 
war that prevented the signing of a treaty which would have 
settled Anglo-German differences in all quarters of the world, 
just as in 1904 we had settled all our outstanding difficulties 
with France and, later, all our differences with Russia. There 
was no “ policy of encirclement ” as far as we were concerned. 
Our policy was rather to have, if possible, a foot in both camps 
so as to be able to exercise a maximum of influence against 
any outbreak of active hostility. Our ‘ Entente ” with France 
and Russia was dictated by motives of mere prudence and obvious 
necessity. It was to be balanced, and if time and the Kaiser’ 
Government had allowed, would have been balanced, by ® 
entente with Germany. On this point Mr. Asquith’s 
of the facts is conclusive. 

On the question of “ preparation *’ also—to consider an attack 
from a very different quarter—Mr. Asquith’s statement is equally 
conclusive. In one sense, of course, Great Britain Ww 
“‘ unprepared ” for war. That is to say, we did not expect wat 
and we had not a great conscript army. But it was not possible 
for us to have such an army—for military as well as political 
reasons. The General Staff at the War Office, indeed, definitely 
rejected the project on grounds which Mr. Asquith states. But, 
within the limits which circumstances assigned to us, Of 
preparations for war were as nearly perfect as they could be. 
The mobilisation of the Fleet and the despatch of the Expt 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 











G. K. FANCIES VERSUS FADS. 
6s. net. 
CHESTERTON Whatever Mr. Chesterton writes is 
arresting and benign, witty and wise. 
F. W. THOMAS LOW AND I: 
A Cooked Tour In London. 


Illustrated by 7s. 6d. net. 


LOW A delightful and amusing book by 
the well-known “Star” htmorists. 





TRAVELS IN EAST ANGLIA. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The adventures of a traveller explor- 
ing East Anglia. Two plates in 
colour, twelve other illustrations and 
a map are included. 


F. V. MORLEY 








GRACE 8S. A COURT OF INQUIRY. 
s. 6 net. 
RICHMOND A charming love-story of diverse 
personalities. Mrs. Richmond has 
never written anything more fresh, 
human and entertaining. 
LADY PASSION FLOWER. 
7s. 6d. net. 
TROUBRIDGE 


A story, full of tense situations, of a 
man who endeavours to keep secret 
his friend’s dishonour. 





H. C. BAILEY THE REBEL. 


7s. 6d. net. 
A fine romance of sixty years ago, 
full of adventure, character, and 
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authors’ earlier works are already familiar. . . . They have portrayed 
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understanding, and in the portrayal have illumined a dark chapter 
of English history.” 

Observer: “ Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's brilliant and highly concen- 
trated study of Lord Shaftesbury’s career. .. . is extraordinary 
man has at last found a chronicler worthy of him.” 
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ditionary Force—as well as the quality of that Force—offered 
examples of efficiency which Germany could not surpass and 
France did not approach. Had we been better prepared, say 
some, the war would not have occurred. By “ better prepared ” 
they usually mean that we should have had a couple of million 
trained army reservists. But, even if the electorate had con- 
sented to that kind of “ preparation’—and not even the 
Die-Hards of those days dared to make any such proposal— 
the war would probably have been upon us long before our 
preparations were far advanced. But such speculations are 
idle hypotheses. We all know that in pre-war England there 
was no possibility—for Mr. Asquith’s Government or any other 
Government—of creating a huge conscript army. It would 
be politically impossible to create one even now—when the 
possession of such an instrument might be of enormous moral 
value in enforcing that pacification of Europe which is still 
the main concern of British statesmen. 


But the chief issue with which Mr. Asquith’s book deals is 
the question of the ultimate responsibility for the war. His 
own view is that ‘ the officially published diplomatic correspon- 
dence is in itself still sufficient ” to decide this question ; and we 
agree with him. At any rate, if the diplomatic correspondence 
is not decisive, this book is. Germany—that is to say, the late 
German Kaiser and his Government—was responsible for the 
war, and almost solely responsible. The question of the Russian 
mobilisation to which many commentators attach so much 
importance is essentially a side issue. Long before that Berlin 
had decided upon war. Mr. Asquith marshals the evidence, 
and it is conclusive. We should deprecate the international 
enquiry which many Germans and pro-Germans have demanded, 
because we see no sense in raising issues which would inevitably 
revive international passions in a very acute form ; but we have 
no doubt as to what the verdict of such a tribunal, if it were 
completely neutral and impartial, would be. It would coincide 
substantially with Mr. Asquith’s verdict—that the war was 
made by the militarist minority which ruled Germany, and that 
Sasonoff and even Isvolski were no more than pawns in the 
German game. They may have wanted war, but they could 
no more have made it, if it had not been wanted in Potsdam, 
than Messrs. Bottomley and Maxse could persuade the British 
Government to sink the German fleet while it was still in its 
infancy. é 

Our final and main reflection upon the reading of Mr. Asquith’s 
book is this : We cannot think of any single step which either he 
or his predecessor, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, could have 
taken to avert the war, which they did not take. It is easy, of 
course, to be wise in the light of after events. It would certainly 
have been a good thing if before the war we had accumulated 
vast stores of mustard gas and steel helmets and H.E. shells ; 
and if we had secretly developed “tanks” to the point of 
efficiency which they ultimately attained in 1918 we might have 
shortened the war by a year or two. But apart from such 
imaginary possibilities of superhuman prevision, we do not 
see how Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey could have bettered 
the policy which, during their years of office, they actually 
pursued. This, obviously, is the crucial question. Mr. Asquith 
tells us what he did. His critics must say what they would have 
done, or consent to be blown out of court. This record of efforts 
and events seems to us to be a quite extraordinary and perhaps a 
unique example of a policy which even the knowledge of a 
subsequent decade cannot condemn in any material respect. 
We know what Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey did from 
1905 to 1914, and if it were possible now to go back to the earlier 
date we do not see how any British Government could have 
done other than they did. That may seem a very unreserved 
testimonial ; but is it mistaken ? Who will dispute its justice— 
with proofs and plausible alternatives? We should like to 
discuss the subject with anyone who holds another view, for 
the Asquith-Grey pre-war policy, as faithfully described in this 
book, seems to us to reach a standard of impeccability that is 
almost absurd. They were right and they did what was right, 
and they left no stone unturned to prevent the disaster which 
no one could prevent. If the record of their policy is vulnerable, 
it has certainly never yet been effectively impugned. 

Mr. Asquith’s book, as we have said, is “history.” It is 
a record, not a defence. It is so unromantic that it is almost 
dull. Indeed, it is only not dull because it is so brief and so 
precise. It reveals with even-tempered and unmistakable 


exactitude what the rulers of England thought and did in the 
fateful years that preceded the great catastrophe; and the 
impression it leaves is that we have more than usual reason to 
be proud both of the policy that England pursued, and of the 
men who directed it. 
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A QUESTION OF PRODUCTION 


Moscow Art Theatre Plays. Edited by Oxiver M. Sayizg. 
Brentano’s. 12s. 6d. 


With the exception of Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch, by Count 
Alexi Tolstoi, which is here translated into English for the 
first time, the five plays contained in this volume are 
well known and have been dealt with from a literary stand. 
point in Tue New SrarTesMAN in the past. It is worth while, 
however, to consider in particular how far they are dependent 
for their effect on the stage upon the method of “ Absolute 
Realism ” employed at the Moscow Art Theatre. The three 
plays of Tchehov, here reprinted—The Cherry Orchard, The 
Three Sisters and Uncle Vanya—will probably never be as well 
performed as they have been “‘on the stage with which 
Tchehov’s fame as a playwright was so inextricably inter. 
woven.” Nor is it very likely that they will receive elsewhere 
the same microscopic attention and unstinted labour. Certain 
plays at the Art Theatre have been rehearsed for between one 
and two years before production. Although they could hold 
their own under less favourable conditions, granted an intelligent 
audience, there can be little doubt that they are dependent 
for their fullest effect upon a very meticulously realistic treat. 
ment. Alexander Baksley, writing of the Russian Theatre, 
remarks of Stanislavsky’s company: ‘“‘ It would scarcely have 
made an atom of difference to the adequacy and completeness 
of the Art Theatre’s performance if the audience had been 
entirely removed.” And one feels that this, par excellence, 
is the way in which the plays should be performed. In order to 
appreciate the finer adjustments, nuances, shades of feeling, the 
sluggish inevitable flow of the action, the players should move 
in an exquisite detachment ; impersonal and intangible as the 
figures of a dream. The spectator becomes a god to whom are 
revealed the implications of every movement of the seemingly 
unconscious actor. 

In order to achieve this the surroundings appropriate to the 
play are reproduced with minutest accuracy even to accidental 
details such as dust on furniture, pictures which hang a little 
crooked, noises off of birds and rain drops. The total result 
is conditioned by the exactitude of each statement made by 
the actor or the setting; the smallest over-emphasis is likely 
to destroy the effect. 

The triumph of these plays at the Art Theatre was to some 
extent due to the extreme skill with which these methods were 
handled. Produced, however competently, in a less strictly 
realistic way, the plays would almost certainly lose in effect 
in proportion to the degree of their stylisation ; while placed 
on a bare Elizabethan stage they would exist only with 
extreme faintness. ? 

Apart from any question of esthetic superiority, it is clear 
that the poetic play has the practical advantage over the 
realistic of being largely indifferent to its stage environment, 
while the latter, like a snail without its shell, is apt to become 
a forlorn object outside its intended mise en scéne. — 

There is a certain peculiar virility, an almost poetic quality 
about Gorki’s Lower Depths which suggests that not only would 
it lose less by unrealistic production than the Tchehov plays, 
but that it might even gain in force. The rags, broken tins, 
bottles and dirt which litter the stage as shown in the photo- 
graph accompanying the play have a certain irrelevance. We 
recognise the characters and would know them equally in sty 
surroundings. The Tchehov characters cannot be so_ 
detached from their own localities. The play would still hold 
its own in a much simpler setting and the audience be freed 
from the immediate oppression of the hideous night's lodging 
of the Art Theatre. The misery of the characters con 
in a less crude and direct way through the media of the play 
itself, the acting and an imaginative setting, would certainly 
not be less poignant. ; 

Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch, the original of which is in hem 
is intended as a spectacular historical tragedy. It is di 
into five acts, containing in all ten scenes. Of these seven oe 
interiors, two streets and one a garden. The directions 1 
Act IV., Scene 4, are much more elaborate than any of 
others, and quite pointless: “The banks of the Sarma River 
Across the river is a bridge. On the farther bank is a bastion, 
cut by gates. On one side meadows, windmills, a monastery: 
People belonging to various classes of society are strolling scros 
the bridge.” It could very well be treated as an Elizabeth 
play on a modern stage and be performed with nothing Peal 
elaborate than a series of curtains hiding and disclosing - 
another, forming roughly inner and outer stages. On — 
action could alternate while properties were changed be 
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the curtain, thus allowing continuous action and binding 
together the play. This method if pursued with skill would 
prove, as in the case of most plays of this type, dramatically 
and spectacularly the most simple and satisfactory. The play 
would thus stand upon its own merits, and should survive 
the test. A. P. D. P. 


“SMALL-POX, RAINBOWS 
AND MONKEYS” 


Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore and Custom in British North Borneo 
and the Malay Peninsula. By Ivor H. N. Evans. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 20s. 

Although on a subject so tempting to theorists—this book 
is essentially merely a record of fact—no attempt at general- 
isation is made, and the facts are in no way collected as 
evidence of any special theory. The author, who is extremely 
modest, regarding his work as only a supplement to Skeat, has 
recorded nothing of doubtful authenticity. These facts, while 
making the book a model of anthropological evidence, inevitably 
make it seem disjointed and undigested to the ordinary reader. 

As in so many other countries, most of the religious customs 
of these peoples centre round rice cultivation. Perhaps the 
most interesting of any of the religious cults mentioned is that 
of the Dusuns of Borneo, who worship sacred jars. These jars, 
which are of ancient Chinese origin and extremely valuable, are 
supposed to be inhabited by spirits, a belief explained by the 
widespread custom of using jars for burial. The jars are owned 
by the family, and law-suits about the individual’s share in the 
jar have caused considerable trouble to the British officials. One 
man showed great common sense by selling a valuable jar con- 
taining an evil spirit to a merchant, saying he preferred the 
money to the continual necessity of propitiating the spirit. 

The book contains innumerable examples of sympathetic 
magic. Women must not weave when the men are at war, 
because the backward and forward movement of the shuttle 
resembles men running backwards and forwards in confusion ; 
Indian corn must not be eaten when there is small-pox about, as 
it resembles the spots of the disease. 

Rainbows, eclipses, monkeys and small-pox provide the 
material for a great number of legends and superstitions. The 
eclipse stories are all some version of the Chinese dragon who 
swallows the moon and spits it out again. The rainbow stories 
show more variety ; it is a bridge, a scarf, a fishing line, a 
dragon and the shadow of a snake. 

These people all reverse evolution, and explain the likeness of 
monkeys to men by stories of how men became monkeys; the 
origin and habits of many other animals are explained in a 
similar way. Some people were once dyeing cloth when they 
were struck by hail and became monkeys, their hands becoming 
black from the dye, and to this day monkeys move their hands 
up and down in a peculiar way like people dipping cloth in dye. 

The recurrence of small-pox is explained thus. Kinharingan, 
who made the earth, could not get it hard; so he asked Bisagit, 
the spirit of small-pox, for some earth, which was sent on the 
condition that Kinharingan should share his men with Bisagit. 
Kinharingan agreed, and soon after he had got his earth small- 
pox came and took away half his men. Every forty years 
Bisagit returns for his toll of half the men. So strongly do the 
people believe this legend that they have no ceremonies to avert 
small-pox, saying it is useless to interfere with the agreement. 

All these peoples seem to have a genius for explanatory 
legends, and the reader will be amply compensated for the dis- 
connected form of the book by the numerous delightful stories 
which it contains. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR 


My Mission to Russia. By Sir Georce BucHanan. Cassell. 
2 Vols. 30s. 

We welcome the appearance of Sir George Buchanan’s 
memoirs, and would advise all who are even remotely interested 
in the fate of Europe to read them with the attention they 
deserve. Forhere we are given not only a lucid and authoritative 
account of diplomacy and war, but also an insight into the 
workings of a comparatively able and very influential diplomatist’s 
mind. It is a disconcerting revelation. 

On the state of Russia in general he has little that is new to 
say. As a whole the book challenges appreciation as a semi- 


official apologia rather than as history, and we cannot say that 
we find it altogether convincing. 
On three important points the author sets out to prove too 


> 


much. First, he claims to have vindicated the part played by 
the Tsar in the critical days before the outbreak of war. Of the 
Tsar, as a man, it might perhaps be argued that no vindicatiog 
is necessary ; he was so weak-willed as to be hardly responsible 
for his actions. But what of his advisers? On July 29th, 
1914, we are told, “* the Emperor, yielding to the pressure brought 
to bear on him by his military advisers, unwillingly consenteg 
to order a general mobilisation.” A few hours later, upon 
receipt of a conciliatory telegram from the Kaiser, he changed 
his mind and countermanded this order. ‘“ But in spite of his 
categorical orders the military authorities allowed the 
mobilisation to proceed without his knowledge.” (Vol. I, 
p. 200.) And this, as‘ both the German Ambassador and Sir 
George Buchanan had already warned the Russian Gove 
would inevitably mean war (pp. 195, 199). Yet the author 
declines to impute serious blame to the Tsar’s Government ip 
connection with the actual outbreak. 

A more serious lapse into the habits of conventional diplomacy 
is the author’s treatment of the question of an Anglo-Russian 
naval convention. In rebutting the charge made by Admiral 
Tirpitz that he had “ announced the conclusion of an Anglo. 
Russian naval convention” in June, 1914, Sir George states, 
first, that “‘ no such convention ever existed ” (which is strictly 
true), and secondly, that he “ never even entered into negotia- 
tions with the Russian Government for the conclusion of a naval 
convention ” (the fact, of course, being that the negotiations 
took place in London). It is not by such half-truths that 
British policy is to be vindicated. Is Sir George Buchanan 
unaware that discussions were carried on between the British 
and Russian naval authorities, and that the German Government 
knew that they were being carried on ? Or is he merely trying 
to shirk the issue? If he is concealing the facts on this point, 
how can he claim to be writing “‘ from an objective standpoint” 
as an “ impartial observer” ? Why besides should he wish to 
conceal such facts? In the circumstances of 1913-14 there 
would have been nothing for this country to be ashamed of in 
the conclusion of a naval understanding with Russia as well as 
with France. 

Sir George’s refutation of the charge that he himself promoted 
the Revolution is less important but equally unconvincing. 
From his own account we gather that he encouraged those who 
aimed at establishing a constitutional Monarchy—if necessary 
by a coup d@état. But was not this the “ Revolution from 
above’ which missed fire and became transformed into 
“Revolution from below”? For the rest he justifies all he 
did on the ground that his sole aim was “to keep Russia in 
the war.” It is, we suppose, one of the conventions of diplomacy 
never to admit a mistake or an error of judgment ; but we cannot 
help wishing that Sir George Buchanan had been less influenced 
by this convention. When he is on delicate ground, he adopts 
the politician’s device of quoting an exaggerated or incorrect 
version of his opponent’s case and triumphantly exposing its 
falsehood. What the historian and the common man want to 
know is not whether some sweeping statement is literally true 
or false, but how much truth and how much falsehood there is 
in it. The paradox and tragedy of diplomacy is that its adepts 
appear to be too unsophisticated or too crudely partisan to 
attach significance to this austere distinction. 


LAW AND CUSTOM IN EARLY 
WINCHESTER 


City Government of Winchester from the Records of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. By J. S. Furtey. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 14s. 

Nowadays the laws of municipal government, like those of 
golf, are the same everywhere, apart from a few local by-laws of 
no importance. Research has shown that this was not so ™ 
early England. Towns, according to their tenure of lands, o 
special customs which may go back to lost racial distinctions, 
differed widely in their law and law officers, and there were often 
ecclesiastical privileges to reckon with. Winchester was not 
only a great centre of the Church but also a royal city long 
before the Conqueror came ; and the Norman kings owned the 
soil of it, though not as lords of the manor. The reeve or provost 
who was subsequently entitled mayor, was the king’s agent for 
the gathering of the royal dues ; but, as Mr. Furley shows, the 
king was a good landlord, and the main result of his owner 
was to leave Winchester free, an island of well-protected rights 
which the sheriff of the county could not infringe. To get 
into the story the author has investigated documents w 
need ample research, and the result is full of interest. . 
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learn the actual trades and rents represented by a row of houses 
in the twelfth century, and see in Godbegot House a remnant of 
the enclave of the Prior of St. Swithun’s. He and the monks of 
Hyde Abbey, a great foundation of which no certain traces 
remain, were added to the Bishop of Winchester as disturbers 
of the mayor’s peace. On the opening of St. Giles’ Fair, the city 
government, with the tron, the great weighing machine, passed 
for a whole fortnight into the Bishop’s hands, and no buying 
or selling was allowed elsewhere. The gradual development of 
the city officers is traced by Mr. Furley with the help of com- 
parisons from elsewhere, but some names and titles remain 
obscure. He thinks that the aldermen who collected murage 
(the rate for repair of walls) were also called “laghmen” and 
‘*bagmen,” the last being a nickname that grew into general use. 
Other aldermen were in charge of the six wards of the city, 
but none of them at Winchester seems to have had judicial 
power till the fifteenth century, and the officials in general did 
a lot of work for very little. Among them are “ tasters” of 
woad, blue cloth being a Winchester speciality. It is odd to 
find the woad coming from France, for its origin is a well- 
established English plant. In time the burgh-mote, the 
meeting of the commonalty, gave up its powers to the city 
officers, and it is doubtful if any part of this collective body of 
citizens could vote except the members of the Merchant Gild. 
Mr. Furley concludes on scanty evidence that, “ attendance 
was confined to the governing oligarchy of the city.” Of gilds 
in general in early times we know comparatively little, but they 
had one clear purpose, the prevention of “ regrating,’’ making a 
corner in a commodity. At Winchester, night work was pro- 
hibited, except at the busy time before Christmas. The citizens 
were certainly well looked after by their neighbours, and had, 
as Mr. Furley remarks, little privacy. The increase of population, 
with much greater freedom of movement and of trade, has made 
cities places to hide in rather than to be strictly supervised. As 
for the general standard of morals, it is difficult to judge from 
rules and records of crime and misdemeanour what the life of 
the average person was, say, in the reign of Richard II., and in 
Winchester. The upper classes seem to have been as fond of 
litigation as Shakespeare’s uncle, and confined their sympathies 
too much to their protected city. Conclusions as to drinking 
are not decisive. 

Mr. Furley has raised and examined an abundance of points; 
and has mastered a deal of queer Latin. Who would be able off- 
hand to find in “ syndermanni” the dog-Latin for “* charcoal- 


burners ”’ ? 


AN ARCTIC ICONOCLAST 


Hunters of the Great North, By Virasatmur STEFANSSON, 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stefansson, the Canadian explorer whose great merit 
is his freshness of observation, continues his mission of abolishing 
our illusions about the Arctic, and about those vast lands of 
northern Canada for our knowledge of which we have hitherto 
largely depended on the romancers of our boyhood. Red 
Indians, it seems, can lose their way as easily as anyone else, 
and Eskimos, so far from being the stuffy people one had been 
led to imagine, have a fastidiously delicate sense of smell, and 
take the utmost precautions to avoid lamp or fire smoke in 
their well-ventilated houses. In previous books Mr. Stefansson 
has argued that the course of civilisation has always been 
northwards, and that problems of food supply and over- 
crowding will in time drive us north of the Arctic Circle, to 
lands which he would have us believe are not desolate and 
uninhabitable but are largely grassy and flowered prairies, 
on which people even from the tropics can thrive. Though 
these views are not argued again in the present book they are 
implied throughout, and they are such a bracing tonic for a 
heat wave that we wish that our popular novelists would take 
them up as a seasonal change from the enervating Sheik- 
infested deserts of Araby. The present book, which, after all, 
is as interesting as any novel and better written than most, 
would give them all the technical details on the hunting of 
polar bears, caribou and seals, on the building of snow houses, 
and on the domestic habits of the natives, that even their most 
exacting readers could require. Why not a novel literally 
to make our blood run cold? 

The present book is an account of Mr. Stefansson’s first 
experiences in the Arctic seventeen years ago when as a Feliow 
of Harvard he was suddenly deflected from his intention of 
becoming a field anthropologist in Central Africa by an unex- 
pected offer of a place in a polar expedition. To join this 





—— 


meant for him a two-thousand-mile journey through Indian 
country to the northern Alaskan coast, and a winter with the 
Eskimos in temperatures of fifty or fifty-five degrees below 
zero, and on a diet of nothing but fish. He threw himself, 
however, into the new life with characteristic zest, made 
adventurous boat journeys, acquired the technique of liyi 
under polar conditions, learned the intricate Eskimo la 

and became intimate with their ways of thought and of living, 
and kept diaries and notes which, corrected where n 

by later experience, form the subject-matter of this fascinati 
and authoritative volume. His return south was hastened 
by the discovery that a false report had been spread of the 
death of the leaders of the expedition, and was an adventurous 
race against time over mountains to a wireless station at Fort 
Yukon. 

If Mr. Stefansson does not convince us that the Mediterranean 
will be abandoned presently for the Arctic, he does indi 
show what gigantic possibilities Canada has in the development 
of her northern territories. We are familiar in politics with 
the Pacific problem, and there are indications that the future 
will have for us its corresponding Arctic problem. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Older Universities of England: Oxford and Cambridge. By 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Everyone who is interested in education knows Mr. Mansbridge, 
the workman who founded the Workers’ Educational Association 
and the Tutorial Class movement and, far more than any other man, 
is responsible for the growth of adult education during the past twenty 
years. Mr. Mansbridge was a member of the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1919 to consider the affairs of the two older Universities, 
and in this book he gives his views about their future develop- 
ment, comments on the work of the Royal Commission, and attempts 
the ambitious task of writing a general history of their growth through 
the centuries. The book has many faults. It is not well arranged; 
it is discursive, and at times it is ill-proportioned. But these faults 
matter comparatively little, for Mr. Mansbridge is always readable, 
and he presents throughout a clear and interesting point of view. 
He has a great veneration for the Universities and their traditions, 
and great hope for their future, and he is more inclined to excuse 
their faults than their sons. Not that he does not desire to 
reform them, but he believes that, on the whole, reform must come 
from within, out of the more generous impulses of the Universities 
themselves. He believes profoundly that the strength of the Universi- 
ties lies in their freedom, freedom to think and to teach, freedom to 
develop new forms of service with the minimum of external inter- 
ference. 

Mr. Mansbridge recognises that nineteenth century developments, 
while they raised immensely the academic standards and educational 
values of both Universities, restricted their scope by the virtual 
exclusion of the *‘ poor scholar.” Servitor and sizar practically dis- 
appeared, and the character of scholarship examinations, with the 
absence of any poverty test, had the effect of confining financial aid 
to the upper and middle classes. Of late, the Universities have done 
a little, mainly by way of extra-mural work, to cater again for the 
needs of the “poor scholar”; but it is still a very little, and the 
funds devoted to this aspect of the work are negligible in amount. 
Mr. Mansbridge wants to sweep away class exclusions, to secure the 
better use of endowments, and to help the Universities with State 
gtants to take their proper place at the head of the national educa- 
tional system. At one point he drops the interesting hint that 
Oxford and Cambridge may in time become mainly post-graduate 
centres, fed by the newer Universities and from overseas with students 
bent on advanced and intensive work. 

It is a noble idea of a University that Mr. Mansbridge sets before 
us. In his historical retrospect, he shows his ideal constantly appeat 
ing in conflict with forces degrading the Universities in the interest 
of sect, party or mere pelf. Even in the bad days—the eighteenth 
century, for example, when the Universities, like Church and State, 
became the happy hunting grounds of sinecurists, pensioners and 
pluralists—he shows that the spirit of learning and academic freedom 
has never wholly died. The University, as he envisages it, may not 
be easy to create or to maintain. But it is worth fighting for; and 
Mr. Mansbridge’s book, with all its faults, is a notable contribution 
to the struggle. 


Patrolling in Papua. By W. R. Humpnries, A.R.M. Fisher Unwit. 
21s. 

“There is a set of Heads,” said Sir Thomas Browne, “ that cal 
credit the Relations of Marineres, yet question the Testimonies of St. 
Paul.” No one who reads Mr. Humphries’s straightforward, self 
effacing account of his pioneer work in Papua will be disposed t 
dispute its authenticity or mistake it for a traveller's tale ; it is # 
passionless as an official report. The last thing Mr. Humphries seeks t0 
interest us in is himself. But he cannot blind us to the personality of 
the man who, with a scanty escort composed principally of criminals 


————,| 
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FABIAN SOCIETY 


KING'S HALL LECTURES. 


arranged on TuEspay evenings, at 8.30 p.m., 
beginning on Tuesday, October 16th, 1923, 
at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


tema OF SIX LECTURES has beer 


The general title of the course is 
“Is Civilization 
Decaying?” 


and the dates, subjects, lectures, and chairmen are 
as follows : 


I—Tuesday, October 16th. 
“How Civitizations Decay.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Eart or Kiser ey. 


Il—Tuesday, October 23rd. 
“Can Poritica, Democracy SuRVIVE? 
Mr. HAROLD J. LASKI. 
Chairman: Mr. Patrick Hastincs, K.C., M.P. 


IlI.—Tuesday, October 30th. 
“Toe EFrect oF SCIENCE ON SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS.” 
The Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


IV.—Tuesday, November 6th. 
“THe DRAMA AND THE AUDIENCE.” 
Mr. ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
Chairman: Mr. R. Ettis Roperts. 


V.—Tuesday, November 13th. 
“Is an Eruicat Basis PossiBLE FoR 
CIVILIZATION?” 
Mr. R. H. TAWNEY. 
Chairman: Mr. Oswatp Mos ey, M.P. 


VI—Tuesday, November 20th. 
“Is CIVILIZATION DESIRABLE? ” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mr. S. K. Ratcuirre. 


” 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. 
As the accommodation is limited, preference will be given 
to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications 
Or single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 10th, 1923, after which the remaining seats, if 
any, will be allotted according to priority of application. 


_ The price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 
1S one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for 
a single lecture; for numbered back “ balcony” stalls and 
Rallery Seats (front rows) twelve shillings for the course, 
or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered upper 
gallery and back “ balcony” stalls six shillings for the 
course, or one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 
Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
lety, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full 


syllabus is bei . ’ : 
application. ing prepared, and copies will be supplied on 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
z. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-piates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superi d the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
&@nd cleaning of private libraries. 


4 We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct @ mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Ph Paddington 1651 


By abdointment te HM. the King 
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If it’s a gift 
to a deserving cause, let it be to this 
Orphanage, which for over 165 years has 
received fatherless boys and girls from all 
parts of the country and trained them to be 
self-reliant citizens. Over 300 are at the 
School now. Every case has been one of real 
need. Please ask for Annual Report and 
Accounts. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 


AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


Founded 1758. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer : The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 

Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


COINTREAU tse per for Eagan 


(See neck label. 

















THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents fer Greet Britain and the Colonies— 


W. Glendenning & Sons, Ltd., 170 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
A 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old age by 








means of an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. rs 
000 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

wan communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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convicted of murder, shivered on the heights, and sweltered in the 
swamps of an uncharted insect-ridden region, fell into rivers, con- 
tracted fever, and controlled almost with a glance of his eye a hostile 
cannibal tribe. These moving accidents are so simply told that the 
ordinary aspect of native life can be seen through them, uncoloured 
by sensationalism. Mr. Humphries’ treatment of the natives deserves 
a better name than tact. He showed patience, courage, affection, 
and forbearance ; and when a fierce tribe like the Kukukukus failed to 
respond to these admirable qualities, he did not grudge his efforts, 
but accepted defeat with humour and resignation. He makes much 
of the part played by native police in administering the colony. Of 
his colleague’s share and his own he says little ; but it is due to them, 
the “‘outside men,” that the government of Papua, placed so pre- 
cariously among warlike primitive tribes, relies for its authority on 
persuasion, not on force. That nothing sinister lurks behind this per- 
suasion is made clear in the course of Mr. Humphries’s admirable 
narrative, a narrative that, for its avoidance of what is merely trivial 
or technical, should be given a high place among recent books of travel. 


London and Westminster in History and Literature. By W. Marston 
Acres. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

This book presents in condensed form an immense mass of know- 
ledge. It is not one of the vague, sentimental, and often speculative, 
records which copy information easily, but a piece of excellent investi- 
gation which is very handy for use, as it includes a full index. Wherever 
we have tested it, we have found associations neatly noted ; and details 
are mentioned that the keen student of London may not know. Thus 
No. 15 in Buckingham Street, now partly rebuilt, has memories of 
Peter the Great, Dickens and David Copperfield, William Black and 
possibly Fielding. Nothing in the literary way escapes the author's 
notice. He can tell us on a single page where the first edition of Othello 
was published, where Gibbon came with the last MS. of the Decline and 
Fall, and where ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt ” was written. Attention is 
also paid to notable architecture, antiquities and facts which attract 
the curious, such as the first street in London to be lighted by gas, 
and the shortest thoroughfare. Journalists, who now fill much space 
with details of the sort, will crib wisely and copiously, doubtless, 
from Mr. Acres, while Americans in pursuit of old London can make 
a complete tour under his guidance, and be full up with worth-while 
memories at the end of it. They can even learn that Cleopatra’s Needle 
has a companion obelisk at New York, also taken from Heliopolis. 
We hope that Mr. Acres will make further books out of his unusual 
stores of knowledge. 


Letters of Principal T. M. Lindsay to Janet Ross. Constable. 18s. 

These letters stand as evidence of the survival of the humane 
tradition of Scottish scholarship. Dr. Lindsay was well known in 
Scotland as Principal, from 1902 until his death in 1914, of the 
Free Church College at Glasgow, and to numerous historians also 
as a leading authority on the Protestant Reformation. To Mrs. Ross, 
fortunate in her friendships, he showed himself, in this correspondence 
of the last eight years of his life, as a genial and often witty com- 
mentator upon historical and erudite matters so varied as to leave 
one almost baffled by such versatility of interest. The letters, 
indeed, without ever losing the personal inflections of the correspond- 
ent’s voice, make up a valuable miscellany of much out-of-the-way 
information and research which might well have repaid the addition 
of a detailed index. How else is one to find one’s way back into 
pages which deal with the Pisan Pandects one moment, the love 
poems of Marguerite of Navarre the next, and pass from the ceremony 
of initiation of a Taurobolista to the hymns of the Flagellants, the 
manner of bathing in the Middle Ages, the self-written “‘portraits’’ 
of the Grand Siécle, the bastides of Southern France, the Parisian 
dressmakhers of Marie Antoinette’s prime? And yet one hears it 
said that the art of letter-writing died with the birth of the 


penny post! 


THE CITY 


URING August markets have remained very steady, and 
at the end of the month the values of British Government 
stock as a whole had reached their highest point since 

the war. This is due to the continued investment in “ safety 
first ’? securities of money from the Continent, and also of other 
funds which under happier conditions would be available for 
employment in manufacturing and commercial enterprise. 
At the time of writing, with German marks at 77 millions to 
the pound, the great Westernised capital city and other towns 
of Japan in ruins, and Italy apparently determined to enforce 
her utmost demands upon Greece—to say nothing of the Ruhr 
deadlock—it is not altogether surprising to find the stock 
markets now exhibiting a general tendency to depression. 
There is still, however, a fair amount of optimism “ about,”’ 
though mostly without any visible justification, and probably 
quite a small counterweight of good news would set speculative 
transactions moving again. The long expected official recogni- 


tion of Mexico by the U.S.A. is at last announced, but Mexican 
securities have not yet responded appreciably to the news. 





ee 


Tea shares, after a temporary setback in prices on profit taking 
are again firm, but caution should be exercised in buyi at 
present quotations. Rubber shares appear to be the mog 
promising at the moment. The increase in the stock of rubber 
at the docks last week caused some comment : it was, of co 
due to the ending of the dock strike. The figures show a cop. 
siderable decline, indicating the absorption of large quantities 
of the commodity during the year. In the oil section, the tyo 
Agwi shares have fallen appreciably this last week or two op 
the news that the negotiations with the Sinclair Oil Corporation 
have fallen through. . Whether an alliance with the Americap 
group would have been as beneficial as was talked of is doubtful, 
but it was a market point, and the shares of both the mother 
and the marketing company have fallen below par. At this 
figure both, particularly the mother company, the Agwi Petr. 
leum Corporation, are in my opinion decidedly attractive and 
should be bought. 
* * * 

The Japanese disaster has, of course, adversely affected the 
quotations for that country’s Bonds, some of which, such as 
the 4} per cent. Sterling Loan, the 4 per cent. Loan of 1905 
and the 5 per cent. of 1907, are London issues. The Government 
guaranteed South Manchurian Railway Bonds, and municipal 
issues of Tokyo, Yokahama, Nagoya and Osaka are also well 
known here. The 6 per cent. Bonds of the Tokyo Electric 
Light Company were issued at the end of June, and out ofa 
cash subscription of £2,820,000 £1,020,000 was only paid up 
on August 20th, whilst £900,000 is still payable. It appears 
likely, therefore, that most of the money is still unspent and 
may be available for reconstruction purposes, but a definite 
statement is awaited. The price of these Bonds has been as 
low as 24 discount during the week, but closed on Wednesday 
at 14 discount. It is probable that the Japanese Government 
will declare a moratorium. 

* . . 

In 1921, Mr. Theodore, the Premier of Queensland, was in 
this country endeavouring to raise a loan. The land legislation 
enacted by the Queensland Government, a Labour Government, 
not being to the liking of the big financial interests here, they 
instituted what Mr. Theodore told me was a boycott and en- 
deavoured to terrorise his Government. So he went to New 
York and raised two loans there, on terms which the London 
Press said were much worse for Queensland than would have 
been exacted here, had the Government of that State made the 
slight concession demanded of giving up the right to govern 
itself. As it happened, however, the loan was raised in dollars 
when the pound stood low in New York, and the subsequent 
rise has benefited Queensland. Now that Government is 
in the market again for something like £25,000,000, and the 
London Press positively smiles on it. The Daily Express, for 
instance, points out that since 1921 Queensland's credit has 
improved so much that her 3} per cent. stock has risen from 
59} at the time of the boycott to 76 at the present day, and is 
as good as that of the neighbouring State, New South Wales. 
It adds that “in these circumstances it is possible that any 
approaches now are likely to be met in a spirit differing materially 
from that shown in 1921.” All that the Daily Express (and 
other papers) forget to add is that the Labour Government which 
the London financial boycott endeavoured to destroy in 1921 
was, contrary to London expectations, re-elected to power & 
few months ago by a largely increased majority. 

. * * 

According to commercial reports from Madrid, the Spanish 
Government has become convinced of the necessity of introdue- 
ing legislation to secure the control and inspection of li 
companies, which are being formed at the rate of about a hundred 
a year and are not at present subject to any Government control. 
It is intended to base the new law upon the Company Laws 
Great Britain, and to include some of the best provisions 
similar Acts in other countries. It is understood that one of the 
clauses will provide for the formation of an Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants. Commenting upon these plans the 
correspondent of the Anglo-South American Bank says: 


The Bill, when it has been prepared, will be presented by the 
Minister of Labour instead of by the Minister of Finance, i 0 
fears that the 


to avoid the possibility of opposition arising from 

inspection and control are intended to pave the way for ithe 

taxation instead of being for the protection of the interests 0 

State and the general public. 

Other nations, other methods of thought. 
legislation were introduced here by the Minister 0 
would not tend to conciliate big business. 

. A. Emit Davies: 


If fresh compa®y 
f Labour, it 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
poe e ne tas myn BR FY - THE ENCHANTED EAST. 


ap se t 
sages. The partner would be expected to take a minor share of the 
francial responsibility of the busi by arrang t. He would also be asked to 
take an active part in the conduct of the business, and would have opportunities of 
gaining all-round experience in the production and marketing of the firm's pub- 
which have aimed at and maintained a very high standard of artistic merit 
in addition to being good literature.— Write in first instance to Box 919 NEw STaTEs- 
wax, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


XPERIENCED JOURNALIST, good and capable 
aniser with keen political insight, seeks secretarial or publicity work.— 
Box 745, SMITH’S AGENCY LTD., 100 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


TO BE LET. 


DEVON.—Charming 5-roomed Bungalow To Let Furnished, 

@ October to April, at low rent. Glassed-in verandah; moorland and sea 
views. Own water. Correct sanitation. Wireless installation. Inex- 
upkeep. Suit writer.—Apply Box 918, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








speaker 











INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 


Nov. 2.—Four Months. With N.S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Nov. 14.—SICILY, MALTA, &c. 30 days. 


89 gus. 
Later: ALGERIA—TUNISIA (The Garden of ALLAH); EGYPT—The NILE, 


PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, 8.E. ro. 





K Beier HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Stree 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per " 
on lication ] : “ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone; Museum 1232. 


ry “= 





t, 


Large and well-appointed Temperance 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 


the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 


Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 


bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxts. 








ORNWALL.—By North Cliffs and St. Ives Bay. Quaint 

Farmhouse, newly renovated. 8 Charmingly Furnished Rooms. Large, 

well-stocked Garden. Kitchen range, 4-burner oil stove, linen and plate. 
Winter mild. Vacant Nov. to April. Rent moderate. Photographs.—Apply 
“ Apple-Orchard,” Gwithian, Hayle. 








0 LET, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, Furnished, with 
service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W.2. 





LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, ty and placed. Moderate 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pk Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 











TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 
to ManaGerR, P.L,.A., rt Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 


ore Atas. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Osporngs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








CARCE and Out-of-Print Books supplied by expert bookfinder. 
Catalogues free.—Box 914, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., 
{2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, 
Spermatorrhcea, Impotence and Sierility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free ; 
wy tone, by Madame Tetrazzini, New copy, 21s. for 7s. ; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 
6 vols., half , gilt, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2 ; Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Novels, 10 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 15s. ; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, 
4 bargain, {3 38., 1830 ; Dr. Johnson’s Works of the English Poets, 73 vols., calf, gilt, 
tare, 1790, £5 103.; Punch, roo vols. in 25 vols., £4 10s.; Bell’s Bri Theatre, 1791, 
36vols., illus. calf, £4 4s.; L,’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 ros. 
la Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; Lockhart’s Life o' 
Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 25s.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 98.; Baine’s 
History—Lancashire, 4 vols., 1836, {2 2s.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, 
edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., £2 28.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst 
edit., 1813, 21s. ; Southey’s Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d. ; Middleton’s Illu- 
Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm 
Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 
handsome vols., {12 12s., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, 
de Luxe, 308.; Who’s Who, 1922, 228. post free; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 
large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 r0s.; Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
done, {3 108; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
200 done, 1922, £5 5s.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. Chinese artists, rst 
+ 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 
fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; send also for catalogue. 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 


OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Vols., £14; Defoe’s 
Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, 100 Vols. in 25, half morocco, {12 





fie 





(cost {25); Burton’s Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 Vols., £17; 
Macquoid's ture, 4 Vols., {10 10s. ; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 28s. (cost 658.) ; 
Caldecott’s ed Picture Books, Set of 16, 248.; Dictionary of National Bio- 


y, Sidney Lee, complete Set, thin paper, 23 Vols, {22 108.; Meryon’s Old 
38. 6d.; Marie Stopes’ Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 9s. 6d.; 
Machen’s Works, only s00 Sets issued signed, 9 Vols., {9 98.; Esoteric 
, illus., 7s. 6d.; B cio’s D , 4 Vols., illus., 208.; Frazer's 

felden Bough, xs.’ Trace’s Hygiene and Sexual Physiology, 48. 6d.; Loti (P.), 
rons Love Story, 21s.; Surtees’ Spor Novels, coloured plates, 6 Vols., £6; 
jot , Collected Works, 15 Vols., £15; ’ Celebrated 8 Vols., £6; 
et by Wheatley, ro Vols., £7; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 Vols., £6 108. ; 
Novels, 25 Vols., {5 10s. Catalogues free. Rare books cuppttes. Please 


f 





Mate wants. Books and Elncattes urchased 
. 3,@00 Books wan List free.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, B 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets . . £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne's Insurance Directory. 

















LondebY for Prospectus to the 
: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. ©. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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B OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, 


Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 


Comfortable Board-Resideuce among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 


lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 


Best locality, central. Large rooms, 
(Cookery diploma). 


brightness, 


comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 





WW Sst warp HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. 


Rocking- 


ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foi. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Lid. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 7%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, 


1LO.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 


FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 


application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 





ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 


Newly opened; large old country house and garden; tennis, 


Sunny, sheltered situation for comfortable winter quarters ; 
Near Shanklin and Ventnor. Central heating ; 
large library.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


croquet. 


mild climate. 
constant hot water; petrol gas; 





AKELAND.—Beautiful Buttermere, near Cockermouth. 
Victoria Family Hotel (R.A.C. List) 


tember 17th. Fine Autumn holiday or prolonged resideneec. 


The 
offers cheap Winter tariff from Sep- 





VV in small Hostel for students and professional women. 


Bed-sitting-rooms; gas fires; 
House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, 


Sutton 





UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 


situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


Gas fires. Constant hot water. cuisine. Partial board from 


35 minutes from Oxford Street. 


guineas. Strong personal recommendations.—Apply Box 916, NEw STATESMAN, 


ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


| Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“ He gives most reliable and up-to-date information upon the causes 
and cure of all scalp and hair troubles.”—Lady’s Pictorial. ( 
) “The pr ts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of ( 
) the hair are ple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


( Price 7d. post free from 


\ J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W. 1- 
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O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THz NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :-— 


One Year post free ... 30s. od. 
Six Months _,, ,, 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 








Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Chairman of Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. Inskip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcr, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PruvcipaL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and pomatr executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 


Sy pene Pg yt ey TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING.—<Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hitprrcu, 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. rt. 


‘Saerane, duplicating, translations. Work done well and 
7 ae! byexpert. Private dictation room.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn, 
<C. Telephone: Chancery 8380. 








EXHIBITION. 


ODERN FRENCH DRAWINGS 
from DELACROIX to DERAIN and PICASSO. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. Sats. 1ro—r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RESSMAKING.—MabpDamg IRIs, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Gaems, Math doom bs cpadelly Ganga ect suk ante becseton to tin ee 

ou le e 
and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 


ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W:2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
incl antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 

No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 

















HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Srcretary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 


Ww BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to mew. Write for descriptive price list, 
16 Chardmore Reed, London, N16. "Phone Dalston 4777, ; or » 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T 37, The Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, 








wc. 








T° OUR READERS—If you find it difficult to 

obtain ANY BOOK OR PERIODICAL you 
desire to purchase, the Publisher of THE NEW 
STATESMAN will endeavour to help you. Books 
published at 5s. or more will be sent post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. Registered Postal 
Subscribers need not send cash until an invoice for 
the exact amount is sent with the book. Address 
THE PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| age EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOvsg, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hos’ 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—fo 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENCE. 





——— 








F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1~ 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lams. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are traine 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES, 
Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


SCHOOLS 








’ 

MALIMAN ’S GREEN, GERRARD’S _ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield —_ School. The aim of the School 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to encourage self ion by means of Literature, A Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will 
prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement 
Excellent food. Healthy life. i estate 133 acres. 

“A model worthy of imitation.”—Dr. H. B. GRAY, late 
Headmaster of Bradfield College. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, o 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE. 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School on rons New 

era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
The school is gutaten vaitable for cadidten - 3 om are abroad and who 
schoo 
need “individual care and "nome comforts. Modern methods in all teaching ad 
moderate terms. 





Se HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOI, FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if a 
Principals: MARGARET IL. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Exsox, 


L.R.A.M. 








ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educs- 

tional Boarding and Day School for children of 3 to 8 years. Entire as 

taken if parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care. A 
vacancies for September Term. Prospectus on application to Miss MATHEW 
(Montessori Dip! ). Teleph : Harpend 153. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 1% 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTEMICS panne . 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS 


FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 
wl 





P. NEU. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of, gentle birth ; ages 10-18; 


sic examinations. Dal 
preparation for London Matric., drawing and music anleigh, Surrey. 


Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hit, Oaklands, cr 
a 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Buck 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurh: tables 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. oon shows, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptit ‘he Mise! 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS 
TLLE. 


ee 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
RD, SUSSEX.—MRs. 
yp = by my SEAFO schoo! 


i 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire par 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, wi the se 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from 

Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 
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